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Loans for Economic Expansion 


i= living standards of a people are today largely 

determined by the tools it employs. A farmer 

who owns a tiny patch of land and plants a grain 

of corn in a hole dug with a stick cannot obtain 

the harvest of one who plants hundreds of acres and 

employs a tractor. In order to elevate the material 

standards of its population Mexico must modernize its 
tools: it must mechanize its system of production. 

Such mechanization has defined the country’s eco- 
nomie evolution during the foregone decade. Mexico 
has invested its surplus capital in the acquisition of 
equipment for its new industries and agriculture. It 
has imported machine tools, locomotives, turbines and 
generators, tractors and treecks. For this reason the 
volume of its imports has increased from year to year 
in monetary value from 494 million pesos in 1958 to 
6 billion 561 million in 1955. 

To pay for this equipment, and to preserve sol- 
vency, Mexico’s exports must equal in monetary terms 
the volume of its imports. It must, in other words, 
preserve a balance in its international trade. This, 
unfortunately, it has not been able to do. During the 
past ten years, or the period of accelerated mechaniza- 
tion, Mexieco’s international trade has represented a 
deficit each year, amounting to a gross sum of almost 
eight billion pesos. Considering the extremely low 
per-capita wealth of the country’s population and that 
its total national income is caelulated at thirty billion 
pesos a year, the above sum assumes staggering pro- 
portiors. It siay be said that Mexico’s monetary sur- 
plus has been consumed in this enormous deficit, and 
that its economic vicissitudes of recent years have 
mainly ensued from this source. 

It may be argued, however, that the largest share 
of this expenditure has been made on equipment, on 
the purchase of machines +r raw materials for indus- 
tries—for at most only twenty percent of the imports 
account for non-essential or luxury goods—. and that 
thus, rather than an expenditure, it defines a profit- 
able investment in the means of increased production ; 
but this argument is not entirely sound. For it is an 
unfortunate fact that at least an additional twenty 
percent of this deficit must be attributed to purcha- 
ses of basie food cereals, wheat. corn and beans, which 
had to be obtained abroad so as to make up the short- 
age of the nation’s crop. 

Thus only sixty percent of the eight billion peso 
trade deficit ean be assigned to productive investment, 
an investment which might be recovered through prof- 
its aeerned therefrom in vears to come. For the time 
being. however. it is obvions that this trade deficit 
represents a depletion of national wealth, a very se- 
rious drain of surplus capital. which has inevitably 
retarded economie exnansion, has perpetuated a market 
of searcity. and has been the direct cause of extreme 
price inflation and monetary devaluation. A country, 


like an individual, cannot spend mere than it earns, 
and this is what Mexico has been doing for the past 
ten years. Hence its present econonie problem largely 
stems from a shortage of capital 

The decree of monetary devaluation enacted last 
April was prompted by the government's aim to achie 
ve an equilibrium in international trade by reducing 
imports and stimulating exports. And while it is yet 
too early to estimate the practical success of this dras 
tic measure, it is officially estimated that during the 
rest of this year signal gains will be made toward 
achieving such equilibrium. These gains, however, will 
have to be attributed not so much to devaluation 
as to the very important increase j¢ the volume of 
agricultural production—the excellent crops of corn, 
wheat, cotton and coffee, which this year will entirely 
provide for national needs and leave a large surplus 
for export. Mexico, in other words, will save a consi 
derable amount of money by not being compelled, as 
it was in former years, to purchase abroad large 
amounts of corn and wheat se as to make up for its 
insufficient crops, and at the same time it will receive 
more money for greatly increased exports of cotton 
and coffee. 

The year’s significant increase in agricultural pre 
duetion has been due as much to favorable weather 
conditions as to more abundant farm credits, mechan 
ization, improved methods and extension of the count 
ry’s tillable area through new systems of irrigation, 
most of which resulting from government initiative 
and financing. Mexico’s splendid agricultural achieve 
ment clearly points out the need of further capital 
investment as the only feasible way out of its econo 
mie dilemma. But the limited scope of the Federal 
budget and the grave depletion of native capital 
through a prolonged unfavorable international trade 
reduce the possibilities of such investment to a mi 
nimum, 

Mexico’s undeveloped natural resources yet con 
stitute a great store of wealth, which can be material 
ized solely through investment of capital. Hitherto, 
throughout the past decade of vast constructive en 
deavour. Mexico has been able to finance its indus 
trialization and its publie works program largely with 
its own funds; though this financing, as already stated, 
has involved a depletion of almost eight billion pesos 
in an adverse foreion trade. 

Therefore, if Mexico is to maintain this eonstrue- 
tive effort. it will have to resort in the future to for- 
eign loans. With the latent resources at its disposal, 
and with a highly solvent credit rating and ecomparati- 
velv small outstanding obligations, Mexico ean well 
afford to assume the responsibility of increasing such 
obligations in the full assurance that such loans, in 
expanding its national produectiveness. in enlarging ita 
wealth, will be redeemed without undue hardship. 





Home Sweet Home 


HY did I come to Mexico? Well, sir, it’s 

a long story. But if you’ve got a few mi- 

nutes to spare I'll tell you all about it.’’ 

‘I’m willing,’’ | said, ‘‘that is, if you’ll 
give me another cup of coffee.’’ 

‘Sure thing,’’ the man replied, ‘‘and once more 
it won’t cost you a red cent. It ain’t often you meet 
up with a fellow from your own home State in these 
parts,’”’ 

He poured me a cup of coffee and bagan his story. 

‘} forget now just what magazine it was that 
me and my wife saw an article about buildin’ a house. 
I know it must have been one of those trade magazi- 
nes cause l’m not a one for good readin’ ane! my wife 
don’t read at all. She’s a Polak. Anyway, that article 
told all about how two middleaged people like oursel- 
ves went out to Californee and built a house that look- 
ed every bit as good as old man Beemer’s, he’s the man 
banker in our town, and acecordin’ to cash figures cost 
only $5,220 ineludin’ the lot.’’ 


‘*Well, it so happened at the time I read that 
article | was all steamed up about sellin’ my restau- 
rant business. I’ve been a restaurant man practicallee 
all my life, and though | worked like a one-armed 
paper hanger | never got rich at it. So I thought it 
was about time | changed my profession. Besides, I 
come from a long line of pioneer stock and it’s against 
my grain to stay put in one spot. Well, one night 
when | came back from the restaurant | asked Katy 
sort of off-handed like if she thought the idea ot! 
movin’ to a different State and buildin’ a brand new 
house and just livin’ in it without doin’ much of any- 
thing was a good idea, At first she didn’t pay much 
attention to me ‘eause | don’t think she understood 
me, but when | explained it more simpler she gave 


By Kim Schee 


me a fishy look and said that we’d been livin’ in 
Guthrie Center for fifteen years and nothin’ had hap- 
pened to us. That’s just it, | told her, mothin’s hap- 
pened to us and nothin’ happened to that couple until 
they moved away from their home State. Now they 
seemed to be livin’ the life of Riley. What couple 
are you talkin’ about? she asked me. The couple in 
the magazine article, the article I read you out loud 
about a week ago. Oh, them, she said. well, what about 
them? Well, I said, | think they had the right idea if 
you ask me. They cleared out of their home State, 
went to Californee and built a nice big home for 
themselves for practicalee peanuts. Now that couple 
are really gettin’ something out of life | would say. 
Why would you say that? she asked. Sometimes I 
coulduf killed that woman of mine on account of she 
was so dumb. Well, I said tryin’ all the time to keep 
from blowin’ up, I’d say they showed a lot of fore- 
sight. What’s that? she saked me. What’s what? I 
said. Fore-sight, she said.’’ 


‘*Well. That gives you a pretty good idea how 
dumb my wife was and how sore | got at the time. 
Listen Katy, I said, quit askin’ dumb questions and 
let me do the talkin’. I’m the bread winner around 
here and I should be able to speak my mind once and 
awhile. Now here’s the whole story in a nut-shell. It’s 
no use in our sticking around here any longer. We 
ain't making any real money in the restaurant busi- 
ness. You ain’t made any real money since | was 
there you mean, busted in Katy, and if you’d let me 
tay and do the cookin’ everything would have been 
all right. I’ll bet that cook you got now steals right 
from under your nose. Of course she’s purtier than 
I am’”’ 


‘*Well, this came unexpected and I knew I had 
to do some quick thinkin’. Now calm yourself mo- 
ther, | said—(I always called the wife mother when 
she got excited, even though she couldn’t have any 
kids. It was good sickology I figurd) that new cook 
ain’t to blame. Besides, you said yourself you got 
tired standin’ on your feet all day. And you know 
how | feel about havin’ my own wife workin’ for me. 
1 got my self respect same as any othc> .aan.’’ 


‘*Well, that sort of quieted the wife down for 
the time bein’ and | got in some fancy talkin’ about 
how I’d worked hard all my life and how I needed 
some sun and rest to get rid of my catarrh before 
she stopped me again. That couple in the magazine 
article, she asked, how did they earn their livin’ in 
Californee? He wrote and she painted, | said. What 
does that mean? she asked me. She paints pictures 
maybe and he writes stuff maybe for magazines 
or maybe he writes books for all I know, or may- 
he they were just kiddin’ and have enough money 
in the bank to live on. And what are we goin’ to 
do in Floreeda to earn a livin’? That’s what I’d 
like to know, my wife asks me. That’s just what 
I’ve been tryin’ to tell you, I said. Now this is 
what I perpose. I can sell my restaurant to Dave 
Van FHlorn for around $5.000 and we ean get another 
$5.000 cash for the house. With that money we can 
ship our household goods out to Floreeda and go 
there in the car. Now once we get out there my idea 
is to tour around the place until we find a town we 
like and one that’s got good business prospects and 

Continued on page 51 
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The Tarascans 


HE Tarasean Indians at Patzeuaro are poor. The 

seamstress and the people at the cook booths 

in Morelia are poor; the clerks in New York 

City who cannot escape the heat of summer and 
the elderly people at Cheltenham whose investments 
have dwindled are poor; the major-general who has 
nothing but his pay might refer to himself as a poor 
soldier. We speak of poverty as being abject, extre- 
me, dire, genteel, cripping, unmitigated, relative. It 
ean be all of these, but it is always the last. When 
we say that someone is relatively poor, we mean that 
he is really quite rich; relatively rich. All wealth is 
relative; and so is its absence. Poverty is one of the 
most relative concepts we have. Absolute poverty is 
something else: it is either destitution or the volun- 
tary renunciation of all tangible possessions. The first 
ean only be a brief and drastie incident, not a pat- 
tern of existence, as it must soon end in alleviation 
—relative poverty or wealth—or in death; the second 
escapes the three most negative concomitants of po- 
verty: anxiety, the threat to fulfilment and the lack 
of seope. 

Poverty has been defined as the lack of means. 
What means? Means of existence. What kind of exis- 
tence’? Desirable. To whom? Desired by whom from 
what vantage ground, for whom? A child? A man? 
All men? Now? Next year? In five years? Later? In 
a town? In the country? In a country? In the world? 
In which world? 

The answers must lie between two shrugs. 

About a quarter of the people in Mexico live on 
money. Town shopkeepers, Army officers, school-tea- 
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By Sybille Bedford 


chers, bus-drivers, doctors, miners, post-office and 
railway employees, clerks, artists and notaries, wait- 
ers, domestic servants, lower government officials and 
beggars. A much smaller number of people has mo 
ney, makes money, uses money. Llolders of conces- 
sions, directors of publie utilities, hotel managers, 
middlemen, promoters of new needs and industries 
and imports, successful lawyers, the few ex-landown- 
ers who were given cash compensation and officials 
in the higher brackets. The other half, three- 
quarters in this case, live on the land. Thus Mexico is 
an agrarian country with no appreciable surplus out- 
put and a topsoil strata of commercial activities. The 
Tarascan Indians, in more or less the way of the 
rest of the country people, live in an economic pat- 
tern now obsolete in the West and diluted in the East 
that was, mutatis mutandis, the pattern of agrarian 
civilization since before Babylon, This pattern is called 
primitive, but the people who live in it are no 
more savages than the rural inhabitants of Yorkshire 
or Normandy. The differences are ones of outlook 
and domestic objects. The Tarasean Indians live from 
hand to mouth, but once more, after a lapse of four 
hundred years, own the means of production: the land 
and raw materials. They are not farmers or fisher- 
men, shipwrights or masons. They grow what they 
eat and wear, and sometimes a little more; where 
there is water, they fish; they are competent to build 
their own or their neighbour’s house and boat and 
even turn a neat, small dome called a half-orange; wea- 
ve cloth, plait straw, knit hammocks, cure hides, make 
nets and harnesses and cook-pots. Bricks are made 
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of adobe, the clay dug from their land; the thatch 
comes ott tae palms, matting off their coconuts, wick- 
er from reeds, There is sugar-cane in the fields, ta- 
baeco grows in the kitchen garden and coffee in the 
shrubbery. In lucky regions there is also a vile kind 
of cactus that can be tapped for a mildly alcoholic 
liquid which looks like cioudy beer and tastes like 
butter-milk, They have no capital outlay on seeds, 
stocking and chemical fertilizers. What they cannot 
raise or make, they do without. Livestock are hardy 
and prolific beasts—donkeys, pigs, goats and a syj« 
cies of tosgh hens. What one man lacks or is not so 
good at, another one in the community ean supply 
or do in exchange for serivees or goods. The larger 
acquisitions: knives, firearms, formal riding clothes, 
musical instrumenst, silver ornaments or a cow, ean 
also be made by way of barier. It is all a big roxnd 
not of taking in each other’s washing but of pruclue- 
ing each other’s food and toys. Schools, when there 
are schools are free, and the witch-doctor wil] always 
accept a ehicken. Money is indispensable only tor 
salt, matches, and such personal expenses as drink 
(for those who cannot grow their own), lottery tick- 
ets, baptism, the marriage service, funerals and taxes. 
As oceasions for these arise, a man will sit down and 
spend a day or two weaving a blanket or turning out 
a batch of soup-pots, then seize a piglet and a cluster 
of bananas, bundle everything up and pile it on hiv 
or his wife’s back and set off to market. There is no 
need for a licence or a stall, but the next market-place 
may be miles away and sometimes they will have to 
walk all night. If their goal is anywhere near a road 
they will take a second- or third-class bus as far as it 
will get them. Those bus-fares are the only cash item in 
their budgets that could be put down as over-head. 
Every time they sell something in the market, a tax- 
eellector of the Republic will peep over their should- 
ers and then and there grab t'e amount, and some- 
times more, of coppers due. This straighforward me- 
thed makes the state look both rapacious and petty, 
and often unkind, yet in the cireumstances—provided 
that these people ought to pay taxes at all—it is prob- 
ably the least painful and the most effectual way of 
administering them. 

Salt and matches are dear, being also taxed; but 
it is easy to manage without by using a bit more chile, 
strikivg a spark or borrowing a live coal. Drink is 
cheap. A pint of tequila, 90 proof, reliable though 
decidedly not aged, can be had for a shilling; and 
doubtless are coneoctions of less standardized merit 
at a lower price. Lottery tickets and the services of 
the Chureh are cash. So, many people do not undergo 
the marriage ceremony and incur debts for a relati- 
ve’s obsequies, 


The Church is oftes blamed for charging for cer- 
tain of her sacraments, and for charging with such 
impartiality from the rich and poor. And one may 
well feel squeamish ahont money here, and a price 
being put on thines that are felt to be “‘hors de 
prix.’’ In Franee, villaee ‘‘eurés’’ rather half starve 
(and many do) than exact fees from their parishion- 
ers. Not #9 in Mexien The nriests are poor and thev 
have got to live. bet the (hureh. who is not, could 
make some vnrovision for their living if she chose. 
This aspect of the Catholie clergy is particularly shock- 
ing to those who are aeenetamed to regard the sue- 
cor of the poor as on inteeral nart of the dnties of 
the vierr and his wits Vet the eame neonle will tell 
one with much smneness that nsvehoanalvsts have to 
charge fees—ouite seainet their wille af enonrse—or 
their @atients world hava no faith in them: and 
wasn’t it Aimée Semnle MaePherenn who end that 
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salvation doesn’t do them half as much good if they 
think it’s free? 

‘ine ‘arasean Indians, then, do not lie awake over 
the sack and the rent, tne next insiatiment and the 
possible bonus. They do not plan a future for their 
children, The lines for that are laid. Whether they 
eat, is not determined by trade slumps, the cost 
ol siving or the state of the stock marke:. What they 
produce, they consume or the.r fellows consume and 
pay for in kind. but they must produce or starve. 
So eating is determined by a man’s health and strength, 
the quanty of his or the village’s grant of land and 
by what he would readily ca:! himself the acts of 
Giod—rain or drought, a hailstorm, landslides, a new 
voleano. The farming is not seientifie, and certainly 
laborious. The climate and vaileys are fertile, but 
there are more mountains than vaileys and some of 
the fields are incredible little acres, almost perpen- 
dicular, seratched out of the side of a rock and un- 
workable with anything but a hand plough. A good 
downpour or a slide of boulders and the acre is gone. 
l’or seven or eight months a year it-does not rain at 
all, and then the rains may not come or wash in tor- 
rents down the mountainsides. There is not much ro- 
tation, about two-thirds of the land is planted with 
maize, an exhausting crop at best, so that even in years 
of no disaster the yields are low by all standards. 
The Tarasean Indians might well lie awake after all. 
They do not. They have an Oriental streak; though 
it is not so much that they submit to fate but are 
unwilling to econeern themselves with anything bet- 
ween the immediate and the eternal. They are Catho- 
lie Fatalists. 

Is it then a tolerable life? Materially it is in- 
secure, but no more so than most lives, and the worst 
of insecurity may indeed be apprehension (though it 
is not for outsiders to discount it on that ground), 
and it is arguable that it is better for a man to have 
to pray for rain than seramble for advancement. It 
is not usually a long life. At the present turn of his- 
tory, it may be a safer one than ours, but to be ill 
still means quite likely death. Again, it may be pre- 
ferable to succumb rapidly to a mortal disease than 
to be kept breathing for months under oxygen and 
drugs, but when it comes to dying of appendicitis at 
thirty-two and of the measles at ten, being lamed for 
good by a simple ill-set fracture and having to bring 
nine children into this world in order to keep two in 
it... The work is hard, but neither monotonous ner 
mechanical, and a man is largely his own master. 
There is a good deal of leisure. Of course it is back- 
breaking to dig stones out of a clay soil and walk 
twelve miles with a hundredweight of mangoes on 
one’s shoulders; but surely it is not as physically 
and spiritually exhausting as the forty minutes twice 
a day spent in a crowded underground railway on the 
way to an office. Against the hours of lugging and 
hoeing, there are the hours of slow shaping of objects 
(often hideous), of fishing, of seeing things grow. 
It ig work that can satisfy the body and the smaller 
flickers of the creative impulse, provide an. anchor 
for the simple mind and not unfertile ruminations 
for a complex one in middle-age. It would drive the 
modern mind potty with boredom and restlessness. It 
does not accommodate ambition. It is not, in the 
Western sense, a comfortable life and no American 
workman or English housemaind would put up with 
a one-ring chareoal stove and no wireless. Indeed, 
the whole existence would be intolerable to a West- 
erner today. It is still heaven for any Western ehild. 


te it a happy life? It is safe to say that it is not 

a frvetrated one. It is ungracious to answer such ques- 
tions for others. In this encroached and interlocking 
Continued on page 63 
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The Burro and the Jaguar 


NE morning a little boy ran up to the house 

to inform me that his burro had been badly 

hurt by a jaguar. This seemed mighty stran- 

ge. Only a few days before, a large bull 
had been killed by one of the beasts. I went down to 
the village to see the victim and find out, if possible, 
how a burro so much smaller than a bull could sur- 
vive the attack of so large a eat. 

I was soon set right on the matter by one of the 
old men standing by. He said that a burro will fight 
to the last against any enemy, while a cow, or even 
a bull, will lose its head and either go into a complete 
panic or fly into a senseless unreasoning rage at the 
first pain from the cat’s claws. 

One of the crowd elaimed to have killed a ja- 
guar that had been badly crippled by a burro. It 
seems that when a jaguar lands on the back of a bur- 
ro, it is met with two sharp hoofs in its stomach, 
which keep beating such a tattoo on its under side 
that the big cat is usually forced to drop sff, where 
it is lucky if it does not receive blows from the front 
feet. A horse will give up almost at once, and even a 
mule is soon killed by the large heast, although it 
dies fighting. Only the burro, among the domestie- 
ated animals, is small and agile, yet tough and strong 
enough to keep bucking and kicking until a jaguar 
almost its own length is ready to eal] it quits. 

An old woman came down to the burro with some 
salve made of local herbs. which she applied to the 
deep ents on the poor beast’s neck. It seemed to know 
that she was trying to help it, for it stood very still 
and looked on. 


“The jaguar ennld not have killed this burro 


even had he heen twice as hig, Sefior.’’ she informed 
me. ‘‘See, he is a sacred burro; he has the sign of the 
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Cross on his back. Christ takes care of such burros, 
for they are the grandchildren of the one who ‘bore 
the Cross.’’ Then she launched into the story of how, 
on the day of erucifixion Christ fell under the weight 
of the Cross and it was placed on the back of a don- 
key. The story goes that, before that day, this don- 
key had beer just a plain mouse-colored beast like 
most of its brethren, but that after the crucifixion, 
the owner noticed that the shadow of the Cross re 
mained in black on the burro’s back, 

“To this day all of the descendants of that for 
tunate beast carry the shadow of the Cross as a mark 
of special benediction,’’ she said as she pointed out 
the ridge running down the animal’s spine, crossed 
in the right proportions with bars running down each 
shoulder. 

Everyone gathered around while the old woman 
fixed un the wounds, and several had stories to tell 
me of jaguars. They ranged all the way from tales 
of babies stolen from doorsteps to experiences where 
jaguars turned and fled upon meeting a lone man on 
the trail. | am more inelined to believe the latter, 
for very seldom is one of these great cats seen or 
killed without the aid of a pack of dogs. One is some 
times aware of their presence in the hills. I have 
found their fresh tracks inside of my own on return 
ing from a walk, and heard their coughing a few 
hundred feet away; but never have I seen one outside 
of a cage 

I think the most astounding story was that of 
an old sheep herder who had the skin and the word 
of the entire village to hack him up. He claims to 
have killed a very large jaguar with a big rock. His 
way of telling it made an otherwise. impossible thing 

Continued on page 65 





Patterns of an Old City 


THROUGH A WAKEFUL NIGHT 


IIE mongrel dog dozing at her feet stirred, perked 
his ears, raised his head from his paws, bared his 
teeth and uttered a warning growl. ‘‘ Quiet, bo- 
bo,’’ she said. ‘‘Quiet.’’ But the dog rose to 

his, feet, paced to the door and barked hoarsely. ‘‘There 
is someone outside,’’ Alice said, looking up from her 
homework. Someone ’? She broke off, for the door- 
bell rang faintly, tentatively, then sharp and insistent. 

She put aside her book, went to the door and un- 
latched it without removing the chain, and peering 
through the narsow opening into the murky hallway 
at the features of a man who stood outside, asked, 
**;Quien?’’ 

‘Joan? It’s you, Joan?’ 

She was unable to answer at once, for even before 
she could clearly discern the face she knew who it was 
by the voice. Her heart bounced inside her breast, a 
tremor ran down her spine, and the face she saw dimly 
faded from her vision. She had a momentary fear that 
she might collapse, a fleeting wish to close the door 
and hide, then she regained sufficient strength to say 
in a feeble, faltering voice, ‘‘Yes... Yes, Morley... 
It’s me. Wait. Just a second. I ‘Il open this door.”’ 

She closed the door and with trembling hands 
commenced to remove the chain. Then, observing the 
dog who stood at her side barking expectantly, she 
said, ‘‘Hush, Bobo, Ilush. It’s all right.’’ Obediently 
the animal dropped his head and withdrew to a corner. 

She backed away from the man as he stepped in- 
side and holding his hat in his hand hesitantly stretch- 
ed out his arms to embrace her. He dropped his arms 
and stood looking at her, confusion written on his 
face, But then, abruptly, save for his eyes that mirrored 
fear, his expression changed to simulated cheer and 
assurance, and with affected gaiety he said, ‘‘Greetings 
and salutations! The prodigal has returned, Jlere I 
am.’’ 

Ife paused, grinning, waiting for her to reply, but 
she stood looking at him speechless, and his grin fad- 
ed, and without affected gaietyy or ease, in a low shaky 
voice, he uttered. ‘‘Well...?’’ 

‘*Well...’’ she echoed, standing motionless, fear- 
fully meeting his fearful gaze, beholding him as if 
across a vast distance; and then, before she could pro- 
nounce another word, before she could back away, 
he swiftly came forward and grasped her in his arms. 
She clung to him limply, unyieldingly, her face press- 
ing against his chest. He retained her hand when he 
released her, now surveing her up and down, glancing 
around the room and for the first time perceiving the 
little girl who stood nearby, still holding her notebook 
and pencil, looking at him with wide and baffled eyes. 

**And this,’’ he said with a renewed note of buoy- 
ancy, ‘‘must be Alice... Alice, | am your Dad. I came 
back to you and your mother and Danny. I came 
back to see how you are.’’ Ile stooped and gathered 
her in his arms, and lifting her up kissed her cheek. 
‘*You are a big and beautiful girl,’’ he said, lowering 
her back to her feet. ‘‘But | would have known you. 
You bet! I would have known you without being told. 
And where is Danny? Where is your brother? Isn’t 
he here?’’ 

‘*Danny isn’t home yet,’’ her mother answered for 
her. ‘‘He stays out late sometimes. He is almost eight- 
een and quite grown-up.”’ 

She had trained herself through all the ravage 
of time, through all the hard and hapless years, to meet 
any emergency with inner calm, to confront any criti- 


’ 
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cal situation shielded by a clear mind; but now, as 


she sat facing him in her humbly furnished apartment 
room, though she strove to preserve the mien of calm 
her mind could not prevail over emotional stress. It 
whirled in a turmoil. She felt as if she were enacting 
a part in a grotesque play, wherein the outlived and 
forgotten past had suddenly intruded on her present, 
that she was going through a pantomime that for all 
its incongruence defined a turning point, a moment 
of erucia! decision. And struggling with this sense of 
unreality, against the bewindering feeling of fear, of 
an irrational joy that mingled with grief, she sought 
to think coherently and to measure her words. 

He really came back, she thought. Without a 
warning, out of a clear sky. He has aged, though prob- 
ably not as much as I have, but he is still handsome. 
He still has that disarming smile and that peculiar 
half-joking half-serious way of talking. That is his 
way of coping with life and that is his charm, He came 
back, breezed in, as if nothing had happened, as if 
eight years were that many hours, as if it were all a 
kind of prank, an innocent joke, and now he is talking 
to Alice, trying to charm her, talking to me through 
her. 

**... Maybe you didn’t know you had a Daddy,’’ 
she heard him say. ‘‘Maybe your mother never told 
you. A big mean old Daddy who went away and got 
lost. A tramping good-for-nothing old Daddy who 
came back because he was terribly lonely... But may- 
be you are not glad to see me. Maybe you would not 
want me to stay—or would you?”’ 

**l would,”’ the little girl said looking at him gra- 
vely. ‘‘That is... if it’s all right with... if Mummy 
thinks it’s all right.’’ 

**Aha! So that’s it!’’ He laughed merrily. ‘‘That’s 
wonderful. So you are not quite sure, are you?... 
Well, I can’t say that I blame you.’’ 

She knew he was looking at her when he said this, 
and avoiding his eyes, thinking, | will face it. I have 
to face it now, she said, ‘‘ Alice, it’s time for bed. You 
might finish your homework in your room, Say good- 
night, darling, and run along.”’ 

‘‘Goodnight, sir,’’ the little girl said extending 
her hand and accepting his kiss on the cheek. She 
started to leave the room, then turned embarrassed 
and added, ‘‘Goodnight, Mummy,’’ and brushed her 
lips on her mother’s forehead. 

**It’s wonderful,’’ he remarked when they were 
left alone. ‘‘It’s wonderful how time flies. She was 
such a tiny thing...’’ 

**She was a year and three months old,’’ she in- 
terjected, 

“Yes. I tiny baby... And now she is almost 
grown up. And Danny must be a husky young lad... 
Old enough to keep late hours—a chip of the ald block, 
eh?’’ 

“Yes. He is working now, A kind of office-boy. 
Earns his little salary. Gives me part of it and spends 
the rest. It isn’t much. Independent and a little hard 
to manage. Likes to stay out nights. Has friends. 
Maybe not the right kind. Worries me some times.’’ 

**Well, I suppose he’s just at the age when a boy 
begins his exploring,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘Full of 
pep and curiosity... But how about yourself? Tell 
me, how have you been? How are you getting along? 
You are looking fine. Haven’a aged a day. Lovely as 

Continued on page 44 





| Saw the R 


Grande Go Mad 


By Jose Galvan 


OR eighteen terrible hours I was trapped on .top 

of my own grocery while the Rio Grande ran 

wild and flooded Piedras Negras. The sun shone 

as the flood came and it shone when the flood 
was gone, and it shone as we counted our dead. It 
made everything unreal; picnic weather with disaster 
at our feet. I don’t remember it all, and there was 
much it is best to forget. But some things I must re- 
member—they are burned in my mind, 

I saw murky water smash in from the north and 
rise and rise until I knew it could go no higher—and 
I saw it go higher. I saw it flow into my little grocery 
and ruin me and climb higher still. I saw friends of 
forty years, swimming desperately in the deep and 
dangerous rivers each street became, and I saw some 
make it and some who did not. I saw my neighbors’ 
adobe houses crumple—sometimes in deathly silence, 
sometimes with savage cracks—into sodden mud piles 
buried under water. 

I heard the shrieks of mothers who saw their 
children carried away and the cries of old men caught 
inside as their houses thundered down on them. I saw 
my 105-year-old city ruined in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

I remembered the thirty-six hours of urgent warn- 
ings we had ignored. Every one of the more than 200 
who died could have lived had they believed the water 
would come. 

The warnings started after Mass on Sunday. | 
was checking my stock, work that’s always behind 
in a corner grocery, and eight blocks away the first 
rises from the north were driving the ancient Rio 
Grande from its channel. It licked slowly over the 
half-mile-wide bed proper between Eagle Pass and 
Piedras Negras—between Texas and Mexico. Late that 
day we could hear the mutter of water moving heavily. 

It had a bad sound, even then, and I thought of 
leaving, but I went outside and looked at my little 
brick store with its big sign, ‘‘La Liberal.’’ It was all 
I had and, at my age, all I was ever likely to have 
and I knew I couldn’t leave it. But the next day I 
sent my son and daughter, fifteen-year-old twins, to 
camp on the hills outside the city. 


* . . 













Jil. By Guillermo Mesa. 


Monday the river’s rumble was louder. There was 
a feeling of disaster in the air. | walked down by the 
International Bridge to look at the water, already 
swift and powerful, flushing from bank to bank over 
the entire bed and climbing. From this same spot last 
year I watched little boys wade in the river’s deepest 
part, and the water covered only their ankles, 

Now it was sullen and threatening, carrying deb 
ris that I later learned was the remains of Jimenez, 
a little town of 1000 some forty miles upriver. It sur- 
rendered almost evory building, but not a single life, 
to the rising water. 

I saw trees, parts of houses, and once a roof lined 
with chickens sweep under the bridge. A thirty-toot 
picket fence spun slowly and smashed against a bridge 
pillar. While | watched, the river rose several feet. 
It had great power and it was terrifying. 

[ walked back to the store, past our bright and 
green little plaza, center of our traditional social life. 
The benches were deserted and the musie makers gone, 
but it looked just as it did when I courted my wife 
twenty years ago. 

From the little knot of people around my grocery, 
someone called as I approached, ‘‘Eh, José, are you 
leaving ?’’ 

‘I’ve gone through floods before—why should 1 
leave now?’’ I said, though I did not feel so econfi- 
dent. But this was not the Rio Grande’s first great 
rise. In 1932 and again in 1948 it climbed out of its 
banks, but then the north levee held and the deep 
est water was only a couple of feet. The others seem 
ed a little relieved. 

‘*How can these radio men know what the river 
will do? It has not hurt us before and it will not hurt 
us this time,’’ Raul Berlanga said. 

Rafael Cantu, though, summed it up for most of 
us when he said slowly, puffing his strong cigarette, 
“‘It rises very rapidly this time and I am worried 








but I have worked fifty years for a house for my 
woman and my children and | will not leave it now.’’ 

My doors remained open and customers came and 
went. Now it seems amazing, but on that Monday, 
hours before disaster, | was running my business as 
usual. But perhaps it is not so strange, for | know 
nothing else, 

My name is José Galvan, and I’m forty-five years 
old. | was born in San Antonio after my parents fled 
the first violence that became Mexico’s revolution. 
A year later they returned to Piedras Negras, where 
1 went throvgh the sixth grade—higher than many 
then—and went to work in this grocery. When | was 
twenty-five | had saved enough to buy the business 
and get married. 

This is a poor neighborhood, and what money | 
took in over twenty years immediately went to re- 
stock the stsre or to supply my family. | never made 
enough to lkuy the building itself. Now the building 
is all that remains. 

Just behind the store | carefully built an adobe 
house which would have lasted hundreds of years in 
the desert weather of Northern Mexico, It was a 
cool, clean hoxse with its thick, plastered walls, and 
we were comfortable and happy there. Now it, too, 
is gone. 

Fewer and fewer customers came as Monday af- 
ternoon deepened, and finally there were none. I stood 
in the shade in my doorway and watched the streets. 
They were largely deserted, and those who were out 
moved rapidly, their heads bowed, as people do when 
a violent storm is near. The sky was brilliant and 
clear, but there was a feeling in the air. 

Then | heard the voice, calling from far up the 
street, high-pitched and sing-song, as a Mexican shout 
sounds, ‘‘El agua, el agua-a-a.’’ 

Everybody heard it. The water was coming. I 
ran into the street, and far up toward the river I saw 
a shallow brown stain ooze gently over the plaza and 
start down Juarez Street toward me. It didn’t look 
very deadly, and I saw little boys running and spash- 
ing in it. It was probably ankle deep, but it came 
steadily. 


Out of Tune 
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It seeped down Juarez and fanned up my cross 
street, Xicatencat!, and then | saw it was coming down 
the other streets parallel to Juarez, and I knew it 
would cover most of Piedras Negras. | stepped back 
into my store and watched the water climb in the 
bright sunlight and finally top the sidewalk and trick- 
le against the building itself. It was not rising rapid- 
ly, but there was something deadly in its steadiness. 

Later I learned this was back-up-water from the 
lowlands south of Piedras Negras. The river roared 
past and below the city and backed into an arroyo 
ihat in drier times drained the rare rainfall. It spread 
out of the arroyo over the lowlands until a weakened 
levee broke and let it back up in a dirty film that 
spread slowly and remained shallow and without eur- 
rent across the city. 

The water mounted my steps, and I felt better 
when I saw how slowly and evenly it was coming. 
This was a flood we could understand. When it clim- 
bed to my doorway and poised there before the first 
long tongue of water shot out toward a low spot on 
the floor. | started shifting groceries and dry goods. 

My wife and | worked steadily for an hour. High 
on the counter we stacked the stock that represented 
every centavo we owned. Flour stood beside shoes, 
lard beside dresses, potatoes beside bolt goods. We 
blocked our refrigerator up on boxes. 

Outside, the last of the high-slung police trucks 
were still driving through the watery streets, the po- 
lice pleading for us to get out. More people were 
leaving, but most still would not move. A few—the 
very old and the very young—were taken out forcib- 
ly. A police sergeant I knew leaned from his truck. 

‘‘ José! Great rises are coming. You must leave.’’ 

‘Vamos, hombre! Can you not see I am’ busy?’’ | 
snapped at him. 

‘*Fool!’’ he barked and angrily clashed gears as 
he drove on. His truck was still empty. 

Soon the trucks were gone from the deepening 
water, carrying those who would leave to the hills. 
Then there was silence, broken only by the sound of 
moving water and people’s voices. When our stock 

‘ Continued on page 55 
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ox when we watched the river 


Defiant in its rage, 


Tearing the naked earth from cover. 
We saw fury, but could not turn the page 


To efface 
lorevermore 


The madeap race of swirling waters 


Nor their convulsive roar. 


Now that drought has come, 

Here upon parched ground we stand ; 
W' ere once masterful waters raged, 
Stream-pebbles now lie dry as bone, 
And mother-earth pushes from her bosorn 


The fruitless stone. 


4 
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By Manuel Rodriguez Lesano. 


The Mother Hubbard Horror 


AM going to talk about my aunt,’’ said Don An- 

tonio abruptly to the select assemblage of fashion- 

able women at Madame Loustau’s first New York 

showing. The elderly Harper sisters stopped their 
chatter in French momentarily and stared coldly, but 
the other ladies showed a marked interest in the in 
terruption of a handsome young male. 

‘She is a fat little old lady now and very poor,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘but in her heyday, she was the belle 
of our town, and her silver-blue eyes still flash and 
flirt with a charm of youth, She claims to be a direct 
descendant of Cuauhtemoc, the last of the Aztee kings, 
and she can ripple over the connecting genealogy with 
all its tl’s and tz’s without a stutter or stumble, but 
I laugh because the Mexicans who claim descent from 
Moctezuma or Cuauhtemoe are hundred times more 
numerous and spurious than Mayflower claimants in 
the States.’’ Ile grinned at his fiancée and managed 
to convey the idea of a wink. 

‘‘Our own ancestors were probably just Aztec red 
trash, and, so far as I know, there is no record of 
Cuauhtemoe having a wife or even a concubine. The 
Aztees, as you know, were thorough-going Puritans 
Even Moctezuma, who may or may not have had a 
wife, was really a priest-king whose main ceremonial 
function was to sweep the temple yard.’’ 

“Oh, that dreadful religion,’’ interjected the 
haughty Mrs. Elliot of Boston, ‘‘I read somewhere 
that they sacrificed 20,000 human beings on the day 
the great temple of the War God or Sun God or some- 
thing or other was dedicated in Mexico City.’’ 

**Oh, that!’’ said Don Antonio unperturbed, ‘‘On 
the same day, the rival city of Atzeapotzaleo tried to 
compete but could muster only a mere 10,000. You see, 
it was basically an economic expedient to keen the 
population down. The people lived largely on beans 
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and corn—often in short supply and the only do 
mesticated animals they had were the turkey, which 
the idiots raised only for their feathers, and a small 
dog, called I think itzeuintli which they ate only in a 
equinchtli. When the Spaniards arrived, bringing with 
them chickens, they spread like wild fire, the chickens 
got to Peru before Pizarro. But how | digress! 
‘*Despite Aunt Colasa’s claims of roval desecut 
we were probably lower middle-class at best, until 
the Spaniards. Whatever happened, | can only guess, 
but Aunt Colasa’s blue eyes are evidence of some sort 
of intimate contact with the Kuropean, and my an 
cestors seemed to have prospered, while ihe big wheels 
of the old Aztee religio-confederation went to pot. Aunt 
Colasa was a rich young widow at the time my story 


properly begins 


‘We were the élite of our comfortakle, little pro 
vineial capital It’s one of those places | want to, but 
probably never shall, return to——notable for its silver 
mines (now more or less depleted its mummies, and 
its paucity of American tourists. The mummies are the 
real thing, though! The local Dead Land Office has 
traditionally demanded a six-year renewa! of rent or 
the occupants are tossed in the ash heap, so the Church 
some hundreds of years ago, obligingly constructed 
a catacomb to contain the forsaken bones. I should 
have mentioned that there is something about the soil 
there which petrifies a body very quickly, and when 
the rent-«lelinquents are disinterred, they return to 
the light of earth as mummies that would defy the 
arts of old Egypt. The woman who died in child 
birth with the poor, little thing who never knew life 
in her arms; the man who was buried alive and still 
exhibits signs of his terror with withered arms up 
raised; and the twin sisters, who killed themselves 
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because they loved the same man, are all there to be 
seen by the visitor bold enough to descend to their 
somber chambers, 

‘*Even in those days, a few Americans and Euro- 
peaus filtered, through to view the remains. They 
were not the tourist hoarde we have in Mexico today, 
of course. | suppose they were anthropologists, adven- 
turers, and, perhaps, occasionally, pioneer tourists 
without portfolio, At any rate, my aunt was distraught 
by their prying eyes and impolite remarks when they 
saw the poor, shrunken, naked bodies in the erypts. 
Her Aztee prudery was shocked to the soul! It wasn’t 
decent and right. Hlow unseemly to allow the living 
to gaze on the dead in their helpless nudity. She de- 
cided, then and there, that she would make clothes 
for the mummies. 

‘‘It would have been a Christian idea to dress the 
most pious in the finest raiment, but that was for 
the Lord God to do with his indifference to pesos. 
She decided that a simple Mother Hubbard garment 
of cheap cloth would be least expensive, more prae- 
tical for the final fitting, and suitable,. for all, saint 
or sinner. 

‘*Not one to delay, she proceeded to enlist the aid 
of some of the Joeal ladies to help her make the ne- 
cessary garments—really an enormous amount—, af- 
ter promising the squeamish that she herself would 
do the actual dressing, for she had had experience as 
a practical nurse and had no horror of human bodies, 
dead or alive. 

**l don’t know just how the town reacted to her 
scheme, but it had become inured to her eccentricities. 
Tongues had wagged at her founding a primary school 
for the wretched poor, at her financing a peasants’ 
co-operative, and at her taking nurse training in or- 
der to help in the local government hospital, but lest 
you get the idea that she was one of the pioneer wo- 
men of socialism, let me add that she had her hand 
in a number of organizations which would be consi- 
dered reactionary and fascistic by our pious reformer 
brethren of today, such as the Daughters of the Cha- 
pultepee Heroes () C Il) and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Aztec Language as the Official Langua- 
ge of the Republic (S P A LOL R). In time, I sup- 
pose, tongues had wearied of wagging, so that my 
aunt could proceed about her plan without outspoken 
opposition. Knowing her, | imagine she presented it 
as a sort of antisvice crusade and appealed to the 
DC ILand theS PALOLR, 


. * 


‘‘T’ve no doubt the Mother Hubbards were hi- 
deous affairs with large blotches of purple and the 
national colors of red, white, and green. Mexicans, 
you know, are delirious about purple. And as for the 
catacombs, they are, by no means, the underground 
city you find in Rome, but extensive enough to chill 
the faint-hearted. However, my aunt, as I hope I have 
indicated, was far from being faint-hearted, and, every 
afternoon, while the rest of the town was enjoying a 
siesta, she would march through the churchyard, earry- 
ing a lantern and a bundle of clothes, enter the tomb- 
like edifiee which enclosed the stairway, and descend 
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to the corridors of the silent. Her work advancea ra- 
pidly, for she is a remarkably efficient woman when 
she sets her mind to something, and it was not long 
before she was there for her last dressing day. 

‘‘It is hard for me to visualize just what she did, 
but I am sure she went about her work with that 
admirable, but rather chilly, nurse competence. You 
know, the way they make beds while you’re in ‘em. 
Anyway, it was getting late, but in the dimness of the 
catacombs, Aunt could not even guess at the time. She 
was dressing the last corpse, when she thought she 
detected a small movement over on her left. Without 
much thought to it, she finished her last task and pre- 
pared to leave, but, out of curiosity, she paused beside 
the crypt where she thought she had noticed the flick- 
er of movement. It was the crypt of the famous, nay 
notorious, proud and wicked Countess Marina Fulano 
Fulana de las Ocho y Media, a woman whose scandals 
of over 200 years ago were still the talk of the pro- 
vince. As Aunt lingered there, she heard a faint, dry 
rustling, and suddenly the mummy of the countess sat 
up. Even before Aunt could ery out, one of the mum- 
my’s hands clutched her wrist and pulled itself out 
of the erypt. Aunt Colasa struggled to free herself, 
but the frail, wispy thing clung tight and hung to her 
as she stumbled to the stone stairway and up to the 
churchyard. 


‘‘Outside it was already night, and the dark was 
but feebly relieved by the city’s few street lamps. 
After her first rush of panic, Aunt decided against vi- 
siting the priest’s house (she was rather anticlerical 
in those days). It was, after all, only a silly, lifeless 
thing which clung to her like a pathetic, bedraggled 
doll. She hastened to her house in the neighborhood, 
noting with mounting alarm that the husk of a thing 
seemed to be walking of its own accord. She walked 
faster, almost ran, all the while trying to tear the 
withered claws from her wrist. By the time she reach- 
ed her house, she was in a panic. With trembling fing- 
ers, and the thing moaning beside her, she managed 
to unlock the gate, and then, in a tremendous out- 
burst of fury, she flung the monstrous burden from 
her. Now too terrified to remain alone one moment 
longer, she fled to the maids’ quarters. 

‘‘It was late in the morning before she and her 
small domestic staff had the courage to search the 
house. All was in proper shape, with no evidence of 
the visitant, except Aunt’s bedroom which seemed to 
have suffered a hasty and disorderly search. It didn’t 
take long for Aunt to discover the loss of her emerald 
necklace and her newest and choicest evening gown. 

‘‘Iler fright now wholly gone, my aunt stalked 
out of the house in a rage, and, blue eyes blazing with 
the wrath of the just and the wronged-against, enter- 
ed the churchyard and descended to the catacombs to 
confront the countess with her latest perfidious vil- 
lainy. The erypt was, need I say, deserted. For, you 
see, the Countess Marina Fulano Fulana de las Ocho 
y Media had committed her last wickedness on earth. 
In costly emeralds and crimson satin ball gown, she 
was, no doubt, at that very moment, banqueting in 


Hell. 










The Viceroy 


and the Indian 


By E. Adams Davis 


HIS Viceroy, Sefior, was a great man. Ile was 

the second viceroy of the same-name but the 

first one does not count because he was an or- 

dinary man. But this one, Seflior, was indeed 
great. In the first place he had a great name and 
a long one—which is always a sign that a person is 
wellborn and has many noted ancestors; in fact you 
will note that | myself have three names, which is 
almost as many as this Viceroy had. Ile had been 
born Juan Vicente de Giiemes Pacheco y Padilla, the 
(‘onde de Revillagigedo—so the great-grandfather of 
my father told my father—that is a good enough 
name for anyone. When this great Count came to 
Mexico | do not know, but it was a long time past, 
for my great-grandfather was living at the time, and 
that, Seflor, was many years ago. 

Well, this Viceroy came to Mexico to succeed 
another viceroy, who was a very unspectacular man. 
Ile stayed near the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
for some time before the city was made ready for his 
grand entrance, and during the time he spent there, 
it is said, he was often seen in the chureh praying 
that he might be a good viceroy—and that, Sefior, was 
a very unusual experience for our Blessed Lady. 

Ile finally entered the city, had his ceremonies 
over, and then things began to happen. Within a 
week there was a great robbery in which ten or eleven 
people were murdered—but that is another story, Se- 
hor, which [| will relate to vou at another time. With- 
in a month a bright light appeared in the North whieh 
not only illuminated all the heavens but which shone 
so brightly at night in the streets of the city that 
one did not need a lantern to read the numbers and 
names on the houses. It was indeed a very peculiar 
light, and all the people immediately recognized it 
as being a sign that the new Viceroy was no usual 
person, which was very true. 

The very first night, after the ceremonies were 
over and all the guests had left the palace in various 
stages of drunkenness—indeed so much so that most 


of them needed a_ balancing pole—this governor 


called for an old cape and his walking stick and 
started on a tour of the city. Whenever he came 
to a wateliman who was asleep, he would shake the 
unfortunate fellow’s shoulders and say to him, in a 
voice which struck terror to the heart. 

“*T am Revillagigedo, the viceroy. In the morn- 
ing you will come to see me at the palace.’’ 

And with that he would depart, leaving the poor 
watchman to spend the rest of the night marching 
his post and wondering what could happen to him. 
And, so I have heard, Sefior, some of them lost their 
heads. 
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Soon the city began to take on a new appearance. 
The streets were well cleaned; the lights shone bright 
ly from the windows to light them; the drainage «it 
ches were kept wel] opened the mudholes along the 
footpaths were filled. This man indeed was a fellow 
ot great energy who «did not allow anyone mn the 
whole city to sleep well of nights for fear that he 
would come walking his rounds 

And | have heard, Seflor, that he had a young 
and very beautiful wife who was a native of Sweden, 
Now these people of the North, Sefor, are noted for 
being a cold-blooded race, and while 1, mysell would 
not risk having one of their women for a wife, thir 
lady Wis supposed to have had a very passionate na 
ture as well as a great love for her husband, so that she 
was a comfort to him in his bedechamber, and this is 
a blessing which the good God bestows upon very 
few men. Put of course | eannot be certain about this 
wife of the great Vieeroy, for | naturally wis not 
living at that time and even had a | lived during 
those days | probably woutd not have known her well 
enough to have related these facets to you from pet 
sonal experience. At any rate, there is no question 
but that this governor of all New Spain was a very 
great man 

There is a true story, however, which | wish to 
relate to you about this Vieeroy. | know it is true 
hecause my father’s great-grandfather related it to 
my father’s grandfather, who in turn told it to my 
father’s father, who quite naturally told my own 
sire, and, inasmuch as | am the eldest son, my father 
told it to me. And because my ancestor was living 
at the time, he knew this Indian well, this fortunate 
Indian who had the adventure with the Vieeroy. 

One morning, very early—hbheeause it you wished 
to see the Viceroy you had to get up before the rising 
of the sun—this Indian appeared at the great portal 
which was at the front of the palace. The guards, 
seeing that he was but a poor unfortunate Indian 
all Indians are unfortunate, Sefior, because they are 
poor—paid little attention to him for he stood silently 
at one side. Finally, however, he timidly asked them 
if the Viceroy was at home 

“This is the Vieeroy’s house. Would he be liv- 
ing elsewhere?’’ 
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The Indian said nothing and resumed h‘s waiting. 
The guards at last asked him what he wanted and tic 
said that he wished to sce the Viceroy and, as ile 
guards had speett.e orders ivom the great man w 
admit all those who came to see him—and this | 
know to be true, for my father's great-grandtather 
once had voecasion to visit the Viceroy and he was 
very polite to him, talking with him for some time, 
Sefior, and giving him a glass of wine from a silver jug 
which was on the tabte—they admitted bim without 
further delay. 

Ile was led to the viceregal apartments and a 
moment later—for this man, Setior, did not keep peo- 
ple waiting as the great ones do at the present time 
the Vieeroy entered. The Indian bowed low before 
him and the Viceroy bowed but not so low, in return. 

‘*Ilow can L be of service to you. Sefior?’’ asked 
the Viceroy, sitting down at his great table, which 
was covered with little stasis of papers he had un- 
doubtedly written the night before, foe it was his 
habit to work almost through the night until the 
cocks began to crow the approach of day, 

The Indian, standing humbly before the tabie, 
told his story. 

It seemed that he had been walking along a cer- 
tain street two nights past and had seen a small bag 
lying at one side of the walk. Ile had picked it up 
and without looking in the bag, for it was very dark 
in that section of the city, had carried it home. Upon 
reaching his casita, he had opened the bag and found 
it full of golden ounees. The next morning a crier 
came through his street calling out in loud tones that 
a certain Don had lost a bag of golden ounces and 
that he offered a large reward for their return. 

The Indian, who was very poor—as all Indians 
are, Sefior—pondered over the matter. He could keep 
the bag with its golden ounces and no one would be 
the wiser; he could buy new clothes for himself and 
his wife and for their nifios. But if he kept the gold- 
en ounces, the Hloly Virgin would be much grieved, 
and, as he did not wish to cause her any sorrow, he 
decided to return them to the owner. 

He was an honest man, Sefior. 

Accordingly, he earefully dressed himself, just 
as he was dressed at the present moment, for if one 
wished to call upon so wealthy a man his appearance 
must be the best that he could make it, and went 
to the house of this Don. Upon arriving there, he 
was shown immediately into the private chamber 
where the man was drinkine with some friends. He 
pulled the bag from his pocket and handed it to the 
Don, saying that he had found it the night before 
on the street. The Don opened the bag and began 
to count the golden ounces, but the Indian saw him 
deliberately slin two of them into a little pocket in 
his waistcoat, Then the man turned to him and said: 
“There were twenty-eight ounces in this bag and 
now there are but twenty-six. You have stolen the 
other two. You are a thief and a rascal. Why should 
1 give you a reward for stealing part of my money? 
Get out of this house immediately or I shall have the 
police come and remove you to the ealabozo (jail), 
where you justly belong.’’ 


And with that, Sefior, the poor unfortunate In- 
dian was driven from the house. 

The Indian looked at the Vieeroy and said in to- 
nes which that great man recognized as sincere. ‘‘ But, 
Your Exeellenev, T did not steal his money. T saw him 
take two of the onnees and put them into his little 
pocket.’’ 

The Vieerav was a man of action: he did not 
waste time. Calling one of his messengers, he said. 
‘Go vou to the honse of Don... and tell him to eome 
here at once and to bring with him his bag of gold- 
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en ounces which was lost on the street day before 
yesterday. 

In but a few moments the Don appeared, for it 
was well known, Sefior, that the Vieeroy did not rel- 
ish waiting. 

‘*! hear that you lost a bag which contained som@ 
rolden ounces and that it was returned to you by 
this man sitting here by my side. Wiil you please 
1e'ate to me all the circumstances of the bag’s re- 
turn?’’ 

The Don shifted in his chair and the worthy Vi- 
ceroy could well see, for he was a man, Sefior, who 
sometimes had supernatural powers when dealing with 
dishonest people, that the man was of no character 
and would lie to him. 

‘*May it piease Your most gracious Exeelleney, 
two days ago I lost this bag vontaining golden oun- 
ces. Yesterday morning this Indian, who is now in 
Your Execellenecy’s presence, brought it to me, hoping 
io gain the very great reward which I had offered. 
But first he had stolen part of the money. Therefore, 
instead of giving him a reward, | drove him from the 
house, because he is a thicf and deserves to be punish- 
ed for his crime.’”’ 

or a full moment the great Viceroy said nothing 
but continued to look at the face of the great Don, 
who he knew had told him a lie. Then he looked 
at the Indian, who did not say anything—I believe 
you well know, Sefior, that an Indian does not speak 
with the tongue of a parrot and rarely talks unless 
the foree of cireumstance compe!s him to break si- 
lence. 

The Viceroy looked back at the Don and _ said, 
‘*My dear sir, | greatly appreciate your telling me 
exactly what hapened, but it is quite evident that 
there is some mistake. liow many golden ounces did 
you say were in the bag you lost?’’ 

‘Twenty-eight, Your Execellency.’’ 

‘*And how many are in the bag now?’’ 

‘*But twenty-six Your Excellency.’”’ 

‘‘Are you certain of that? Count them out that 
we may be certain there has been no error in the 
counting.’’ 

And the Don slowly counted the golden ounces 
in full view of the Governor and the Indian, and they 
saw that what he said was true. There were only 
twnty-six ounces in the bag. 

“Thank you very much,’’ said the Viceroy, ‘‘The 
case is very clear to me now. We have all been mis 
taken. This Indian is not a thief, for had he been a 
thief he would never have returned the bag to you 
at all. If he were honest, he would have returned the 
bag to you but would not have taken out the two 
ounces of gold. It is quite evident to all of us that 
this is not your bag, but belongs to someone else. | 
am very sorry that you have lost your sack of money 
and | hope that it is found. Sir, our interview is at 
an end, | bid you good day.’’ And with that the 
Vieeroy arose from his chair behind the great table 
to lead the perplexed and discomfited cheat from the 
room, 


Returning a moment later, he picked up the bag 
from the table and handed it to the Indian, saying, 
‘*My friend, since you are an honest man and since 
we cannot find the real owner of this bag of golden 
ounces, it is quite obvious that they should belong to 
you. Take them, for they are yours.’’ And he patted 
the overjoyed Indian on the shoulder. 

There are some people, Sefior, who say that this 
experience of the Indian and the Viceroy never really 
occurred, that it was invented by some of the Vice- 
roy’s friends, but I know that it happened, for my 
father’s grandfather was living at the time and hap- 
pened to be well acquainted with the Indian. 
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“A Cup for San Jeronimo” 


ALAPA, the capital of the State of Veracruz, is 

an old and beautiful city within view of the Pico 

de Orizaba and is encireled by rich tropical fruit 

and coffee regions. Its streets are hilly and many 
are still cobbled. 

In its main parque the citizens have evolved a 
custom peculiar to their own city; families sit on the 
benches on three sides of the square during the even- 
ing band concerts, and the benches on the fourth side 
are occupied exclusively by enamorados (lovers). 

A few miles northwest on the road to Puebla in 
the town of Banderilla is the Leecuona Garden. I be- 
lieve the Lecuona sisters have made this garden their 
life work though it was their mother who made the 
first plantings. 

In this tropieal spot orchids, camellias and roses 
thrive, but it is the azaleas that grow in greatest abun- 
dance. They cover a rambling area, crisscrossed by 
rock bordered paths, and many are tree-sized, with 
numerous varieties and colors. 

The Sefiorita Lecuona’s head gardener does the 
honors, as she is very old and very frail. He enjoyed 
designating the many varieties, both by their botani- 
eal names, as well as by their popular ones, and wish- 
ed me to look under the low branches to see how the 
thousands of fallen blossoms made a rose-colored car- 
pet. 

When I was ready to leave, the sefiorita came to 
the door of her sala to offer some words of courtesy 
and good-will and to accept a ‘‘propina’’ for her 
chureh. Her little speech was delivered in the voice 
and manner of the late Maria Ouspenskaya. whom she 
resembled, too. in face and figure. 

South of Jalana, on a road that runs through an 
exotie tropical vallev. are Teocelo and the somewhat 
larger town of Coatepee. T had never seen such lush- 
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ness as exists here. Pineapple, coffee and oranges 
crowd each other, and in the ease of the latter two, 
hang over the road. Above these are giant shade 


trees because coffee must not have too much sun, 
Where there is any ground in orchard or roadside not 
producing these fruits, then it burgeons with camellias, 
azaleas, or orchids. One is almost oppressed by the 
weight and wealth of greenery. The moist warmth 
promotes such luxurianee that one can almost feel, 
or hear things growings. 

One small casita (little house) in a clearing was 
constructed from loose boards with banana thatched 
roof. Large-leafed banana trees, and dwarf palms shel- 
tered it. On its front wall were hung old tin eans and 
cooking pots, in each of which bloomed luxuriantly a 
primrose or an orchid, so that the entire front of the 
little cabin was splashed with purple and green 

1 made my second trip to this region in the month 
of October, when in Coatepee, the barrio, or seetor, 
which was named after, and dedicated to, San Jero- 
nimo, was celebrating this Saint’s anniversary day. 

The barrio comprises about eight square blocks 
that border on a common street. The celebration and 
its decorations are only in that street and in the chureh 
one block away, where the peaple go to honor him 

When I arrived, the church yard was crowded 
hecause they were just finishing the decorations on 
the exterior of the church. At each of the entrances 
were tall arches of flowers and greens, so big and 
heavy that it took several men to raise the poles that 
supported them. Some nimble young men serambled 
around on structural projections of the church tower, 
where they were arranging more flower pieces, one 
of whieh was a lion made from moss and hardy blos 
soms, complete with teeth, and of course, mane and 
tail. 
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A little later there were dancers in the court yard, 
as well as musie from two little bands that contribut- 
ed informally, In faet, some times the hand carried 
on at the same time as the musicians who provided 
the rythm for the daneers on a couple of tiny home- 
made violins. 

The dancers wore the usual assortment of bright 
coats and trousers, animal skins, and head-dresses 
with mirror, feather, or ribbon-streamer trim; exotic 
but with no particular meaning for me, though I’m 
sure they were evolved from many years of cus- 
tom. They probably were, as is so frequently the case, 
suggested by the age-old ‘‘ Moors and Christians’’ dan- 
ce. In this case the dance was a weaving of vari-color- 
ed ribbons attached to a tall pole. T could not call it 
a ‘‘May-pole,’’ as we do, because the dancing was 
anything but the lithesome skipping of a morris-dan- 
ce, but, rather, a series or rhythmie hops and stamp- 
ings and ternings, that were truly of Indian origin. 
The dexterity with which they braided the ribbons 
as they cireled the pole exceeded anything | have seen 
elsewhere. Two different colors of ribbon, one color 
‘or each oppositely revolving cirele, were not enough 
of a challenge for them! They had several colors, 
which they manipulated so skillfully, that the finished 
nattern was completely symmetrical and without error. 

In the street of San Jeronimo, colored tissue paper 
flags, hand eut into laey patterns, were strung in fes- 
toons, from each house to the one opposite. Purple, 
pink, and green; they made the street look like an 
upside down flower garden. Stalks of banana trees, 
and long green-leaved branches from other trees were 
standing upright, tied to stakes in front of each house, 
so that the street was an aisle of pale green leaves. 


” * - 


A shrine, in a large alcove on the street, was dress- 
ed with more than the usual candle and flower offer- 
ings, and each pedestrian knelt for a moment on the 
threshold with his feet in the street. 

Some of the more affluent residents had contribut- 
ed entertainment in the form of pifiatas—paper decor- 
ated, eandy-filled clay pots, which blind-folded ehild- 
ren would eventually break with a long stick. These 
already hung over the street. One was in the shape 
of a fat hen. 

In addition to these, each block had a diversion 
arranged with the eontributions from within that 
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block, At three intersections were tall greased poles. 
To be sure that the contestants’ clothes were comple- 
tely ruined, red dye had been added to the grease. At 
the top of each pole was fastened new clothing, paper 
money, and a bottle of liquor. The crowd, which | 
joined, went from pole to pole to watch the perform- 
ers. A few novices would try, and perhaps gain the 
half-way mark a time or two; then after losing ground 
completely, give up, and finally a master-crafsman 
would take over. The same man conquered all three 
poles, and it was elear that he had had experience 
Likewise, he was allowed to play by ‘‘ no-holds-barred ”’ 
rules. He earried pockets full of earth, which he rub- 
bed on the pole to get a knee-grip, and two or three 
short lengths of rope, that he knotted around the pole 
for toe and hand holds. In addition he had a ‘‘confe- 
dlerate’’ in the crowd who would throw the rope back 
to him if he dropped it. First he tied a loop as far 
up as he could reach, for a hand hold, then locked 
his toe in the loop that had been his previous hand 
hold; loosening the rope below as he hitched himselt 
up, thus achieving the top of the pole in a series of 
arching and straightening actions, as a loop-worm, o1 
inch-worm proceeds. But even playing by these rule: 
it was strenuous work, [ found that | was perspiring 
with emotional strain, just from watching. After he 
pulled the booty free, he made a rapid enough des- 
cent! 

In another block, a large parafined metal tray 
hung perpendicularly, with coins embedded in the pa- 
rafin. Youngsters were trying to loosen the coins with 
their teeth, while their hands were held behind their 
backs. This appeared to be a more intricate version 
of ‘‘bobbing for apples.’’ 

Wherever | stopped to watch, someone from the 
house I stood nearest would set a chair for my com- 
fort with characteristic Mexican hospitality, 

The most amusing arrangement was a barrel, open 
at either end strung on a pole which became its axle. 
The long pole fastened from one post to another was 
ten feet above the ground. A ladder was used to mount 
to the ‘‘axle.’’ This was obviously a game for men and 
not for boys! The scheme was to straddle the barrel 
then pull it, hand over hand, the length of the axle 
to capture the money fastened to the further post. Of 
course when the barrel was straddled, the weight of 
the top-heavy human body immediately turned it, on 
its axle and the contestant picked himself up from 

Continued on page 50 
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| LISTENED to a man and he 
Had no word to say to me: 
Then unto a stone | bowed, 
And it spoke to me aloud, 


—The foree that bindeth me so long, 
Once sang in the linnet’s song; 

Now upon the ground | lie, 

While the centuries go by! 


e" 


—Linnets shsll for joy atone, 


And be fashioned into stone; 
While, upon the waving tree, 
Stones shall sing in eestasy. 
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Mexico’s Next-Door Neighbors 


N the field of foreign trade and relations, attention 

should be given to Mexico’s nearest neighbors, the 

Central American republics and the United States’ 

southwestern states. For the latter, Texas may be 
taken as the deminant and typical influence without 
disparaging the contacts of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California, which will become increasingly important 
with use of the new Mexican highways to El Paso and 
Nogales. California, particularly, with its extensive in- 
fluence in the affairs of Baja California, is more and 
and more interested in economic intercourse with Me- 
xieo. An analysis of Mexico’s relations with Texas, 
however, will reveal a pattern applicable to its rela- 
tions with the other border states. The Caribbean is 
lands, especially Cuba, and South America also figure 
signifieantly in Mexican external relations—culturally, 
economicaly, and politically—but special attention to 
those areas is outside the scope of this report. 


* * . 


The six repubies of Central America are, geogra- 
phieally and historically, essentially an extension of 
southern Mexico. They were part of the Mexican area 
of Spanish colonial rule, with a similar Indian-Spanish 
heritage. Central America achieved independence in 
conjanction with the Mexican movement of 1821, and 
for a time the peoples were joined in a Central Ame- 
rican Federation, whieh disintegrated into individual 
republies around 1838. A federated Middle America 
has been a recurring dream, and is economically and 
socially logical; however, Latin American nationalism 
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and geographical barriers to intercommunieation here 
tofore have doomed all efforts toward integration. 
The idea dies hard, however. Justo Rufino Barriog. 
nineteenth-century dictator-president of Guatemala, 
declared on 24 February 1883 

‘It is not new to me to be concerned with the 
thought of the reconstitution of the Central American 
Union, sundered in days of unhappy memory, For 
long | have cherished this idea, because | believe that 
it contains the solution of the most interesting prob 
lems of our future and that it is the only foundation 
on which can be raised the improved structure of these 
Republies, not only in the material and economie 
field, but also in the political and social order.’’ 

eset by threats of intervention to restore the 
Diaz climate of foreign exploitation, Madero’s admi 
nistration urged Mexican support for reforming the 
Central American federation as a power-balance against 
the United States. In October 1951 the foreign minist 
ers of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Riea, Honduras, 
and El Salvador met at the last-mentioned republie’s 
capital to establish a joint group to work for merger 
of those countries, chartered an Organization of Cen- 
tral American States and named a committee to draft 
a constitution for the proposed federation. The Dal 
las Morning News expressed the following opinion on 
October 14 

‘‘All along, these lands have had almost every 
thing in common. That includes their common Indian 
ravial background and their common heritage of the 
Spanish tongue and eulture, Now the airplane, mod- 
ern road building and the conquest of tropieal handi- 
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caps by science make it possible to override mountain 
barriers and infested lowlands. The inhabitants are 
fast becoming one people again as transportation and 
communication become easier among men. Both Me- 
xico and our country stand to gain if unification sue- 
ceeds in Central America, In union there is strength, 
and a strong and prosperous Central America is as 
essential to North America as a unified Canada has 
proved to be.’’ 

Perhaps, but the barriers of communications and 
customs, particularly a fiery nationalism that blocks 
agreement on means toward what might be a gener- 
ally desired end, remain high and tough. Undoubt- 
edly federation would benefit the countries involved, 
neighboring Mexico, the United States, and hemis- 
pheric interasts generally. United, those countries 
would have the resources for an integrated national 
economy to figure strongly in world trade. 

The six countries—CGuatemala, El Salvador, llon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama—cover 
211,659 square miles of area, the total being less than 
a third the size of Mexico, At latest postwar esti 
mates, Central America had an aggregate population 
of about 10 million, or 40 per cent of Mexico’s eur- 
rently estimated population. The population is rather 
unevenly distributed among the countries, as well as 
within each where jungle and mountains discorage 
land use. The smallest republic in size, El Salvador, 
has the second largest population; while the largest 
in size, Nicaragua, is fourth in population. Mexico’s 
closest relations are with bordering Guatemala, whose 
largest Central American population is still half pure 
Indian in an environment of sharply contrasting pri- 
mitive and modern elements. 

(Gienerally speaking, the Central American coun- 
tries—not withstanding a few urban centers with mod- 
ern educational and other social facilities—are more 
rural and agricultural even than Mexico, and lack its 
resources and drive for industrialization. Individually, 
they are too small for similar economie development, 
and their trade—in fact their economie life generally 

is under the dominant influence of the United Sta- 
tes, whose imports exceed export in that area. 

During World War Il, burgeoning Mexiean in- 
dustries found a temporary export market for manu- 
factured goods in Central America, but its postwar 
promise was largely illusory. Mexico’s trade with the 
six Central American countries averaged only 185,000 
pesos in imports and 1,736,000 in exports during the 
the prewar 1935—9 period. Both categories expanded 
rapidly during the early war period to 1943—5 aver 
ages of 9,545,000 pesos in imports and 59,184,000 pesos 
in exports, The peak year for the past decade was 1946, 
when imports reached 11,491,000 pesos and exports 
81,639,000 pesos. Ilowever, during 1947 and 1948, Me- 
xican imports from Central America dropped back to 
a 4-million-peso average, and export fell to 47,715,000 
and 41,209,000 pesos, respectively. The bulk of that 
trade was with adjacent Guatemala. the only Central 
American country that has figured significantly in 
Mexico's predominantly inter-American trade of the 
past deeade. 

The late postwar decline hardly brightens future 
trade prospects between the two areas, Ilowever, the 
imbalanee of Mexiean export over imports in Central 
America might prove a convenient souree of dollar 
exchange, as the Central American republies export 
more to the United States than they import from there, 
to accumulate dollars which they could spend on pur- 
chases from Mexico. With the Inter-American High 
wav still unifinished at the Guatemalan border and 
rail transport seanty. sea and air transport do not af 
ford Mexieo much, if any, shipping advantage over 
the United States. With further highway and rail de- 
velopment, a slow and costly process over such ter- 
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rain, Middle American mu“Aal trade might pick up 
subatantially, including the tourism now being spon- 
sored jointly, but hardly enough to become a major 
factor in Mexico's economy, the United States’ com- 
mercial hold in the area poses a difficult, if not insur- 
mounable, barrier. 

urthermore, tariff policy is a major handicap. 
Mexico might send more consumers’ goods to Central 
America, as well as to the Caribbean, were not those 
countries attempting also to protect ‘infant’ light in- 
dustries. There are similar barriers throughout Latin 
America. Mexico’s own developing tariff structure 
discourages two-way exchange. The highly protective 
tariff on textiles, for example, renders Mexico’s re- 
sultingly inefficient production too costly for compe 
tition in a field where Central America affords a good 
market. Mexiéo will have to alter its tariff policies 
and make far greater achievements in efficient mass 
production before it can count on a substantial export 
of manufactured goods. 

Central Ameriea is in the market for textiles, 
wheat and flour, drugs, hardware and tools, machine 
ry, automobiles, chemicals, processed foodstuffs, pe 
troleum produets, and other items that Mexico in time 
might provide in significant quantities. Two-way trade 
is difficult, however, because Mexico itself produces 
virtually all it needs of the items Central America can 
offer for export; eoffee, bananas, tobacco, hides, he- 
nequen, forest produets, pineapples, cacao, silver, gold, 
lead, zine, copper, and mercury. Mexiean and Central 
American agricultural and mineral resources are com- 
petitive rather than complementary. That fact, of 
course, does not rule out multilateral trade involving 
Mexico and Central America, as previously noted. 

Long-range Mexican trade with Central America, 
however, probably will expand only slowly, perhaps 
never to be of major importance to either economy 
except in isolated instances and periods of emergency. 
It is possible that United States-Mexican industries in 
Mexico will become important export outlets for ma- 
nufactured goods when the United States’ export out 
lets are restrieted because of war or dollar shortages 
in Latin America, but even that prospect is less bright 
in Central America, where the high and steady United 
States market for bananas and coffee mitigates ex 
change crises, 

Cultural exchange is another matter, and the Me- 
xican influence can prove beneficial to Central Ame 
rica generally. Mexico’s experience in social progress, 
especially rural education, ean be helpful to Centra! 
America. Mexico’s fresh awarencess of its national 
heritage, so similar to that of all the Central Ameriea 
republics, should be a worthy influence on related 
movements to the south. Eventual opening of the Pan 
American Highway—more than any one factor, though 
the rapid development of Latin American air transport 
also is a cohesive foree—-should help to bring the peo 
ples from Texas to Panama closer together in social 
relations and understanding. 


It has taken long and bitter years to erase most 
of the animosities that severed Texas and the South 
west from Mexico. Border warfare and violent inei- 
dents prevailed through the 1910-20 Mexican Revo- 
lution, and it has been only sinee the inauguration of 
the Roosevelt Good Neighber Policy that relations 
have become genuinely cardial. Tourist intercourse, 
trade relations, edueational exchanges, and similar ae 
tivities are bridging the remaining gaps. It is regret 
table. however, that Texas publie schools are not push- 
ing their Spanish Janeuage programs as vigorous!y 
as Mexican schools emphasize Enelish. Something like 


the El Paso experiment in beginning instruction of 
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conversational Spanish in the first grade is umiversally 
needed in Texas and the Southwest. 

Treaty-regulated development of the Rio Grande 
water resourees is an outstanding example of recent 
co-operation, as was the joint effort to quarantine and 
eradicate Mexico’s hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle. 
The University of Texas’ Institute of Latin-America 
Studies is doing commendable informational exchange 
work, as are the growing number of collegiate summer 
schools in Mexico for North American students. Both 
Texas and Mexican officials are working for a heavier 
tourist intercourse, with simplified travel permits. 

The Texas Good Neighbor Commission, created in 
1943, supplemented recently with related community 
civic committees, has helped substantially, with the 
aid of the majority of the Texas daily press, to allay 
the racial discrimination long and rightfully resented 
by Mexico, The University of Texas’ postwar Socio- 
Economie Survey of Spanish-Speaking People in Te- 
xas, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
General Education Board, should point the way to ee- 
nerally improved conditions in that state, and hence 
in its relations with Mexico. Segregation of Latin 
Americax students in Texas schools has been abolish 
ed, except in initial instraction where special treat 
ment is necessary beeaure of the language diffieults 
and the Texas Legislature in recent years has viewed 
anti-diserimination legislation with inereasing favor. 
Incidents of social discrimination continue, but are 
lessening and are consistently attacked when brought 
to popular attention. Social equality for Mexican na- 
tionals and Texas citizens of Mexican descent is a 
fact in more enlightened urban areas, but much is yet 
to be achieved in rural Texas and certain stubbornly 
ignorant communities. 

The problem of braceros and ‘wethacks’—legal 
and illegal, respectively, migratory farm laborers from 
Mexico—remains a thorny one. Texas farming, par 
ticularly in the Rio Grande Valley and numerous west- 
ern counties, is largely geared to migratory labor, the 
local supply of which is inadequate despite farm-union 
assertions—and the report of the 1951 President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor—to the contrary. That 
is especially true during national peak-employment 
periods, such as the 1950—52 defense effort. Mexican 
workers, even though experiencing discrimination re- 
lative to prevailing wages of similar native labor in 
Texas, can earn wages in Texas harvest seasons far 
above anything they might earn at home. With labor 
camps and educational efforts, the Texas government 
has partially sueceeded in fighting the mistreatment 
that in past moved the Mexican government to whole- 
sale blacklisting of Texas counties and tight restriec- 
tion of the total migratory seasonal labor flow. 

In 1951, the United States Congress passed protec- 
tive legislation for braeceros, as demanded by Mexico, 
and international agreement was effected to regulate 
their use. Texas farmers have a valid objection to the 
system’s cost and red tape, but regulation is a proved 
necessitv. Texas’ farm needs and Mexico’s unskilled 
labor surplus constitute an irresistible pressure for the 
continued movement. Perhaps five times as many ‘wet- 
backs’ cross the Rio Grande as the hundred thousand 
or more legal braceros who are allowed entry in a good 
season. Of course. many ‘wetbhacks’ are repeaters in 
a sinele season, even though, as in 1951 and 1952, air- 
lifted at high eost back to central Mexico to make re- 
turn difficult. 


Press reports in 1951 supported the suspicion that 
the illeral migration also eonstitutes a medium for 
wholesale nareoties traffie. which Texas and Mexico 
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jointly are trying to control. The United State’s Ke- 
fauver Crime Committee in 1951 praised Mexico’s co- 
operation in that regard, excepting the ‘tremendous 
flow, of marihuana smuggled across the border. The 
spread of desease, educational dislocation, and espion- 
age are among the other problems aggravated by the 
illegal migratory-labor traffic. It is evident that sen- 
sible, closely supervised handling of the farm labor 
problem is essential both to Texas and Mexcio, but a 
sound solution will require continual revision of the 
1951 agreement. Also, Texans and other employers of 
baaceros should take seriously Pvesident Aleman’s 
statement in September 1951 

‘The government is convinced that the large agri 
cultural and hydraulic projects that have been car- 
ried out in the country, as well as the increasing in- 
dustrialization of Mexico, will absorb the excess rural 
population, thus preventing the exodus of farm work 
ers abroad,”’ 

At present Mexican employers for the most part 
object interference with their own cheap labor sup- 
ply caused by the exodus, but President Aleman’s fore 
cast is at least a distant possibility. Meanwhile, how 
ever, as Rodolfo Buendia Somara of the National Ru 
ral Federation charged in August 1952, Mexican cot 
ton growers south of the border exp!oit returning bra 
ceros and ‘wetbacks’ far worse than the Texans 

In 1950, by the last census to list Latin Ameri 
cans as a distinct racial group, Texas had 683,681 per 
sons of Latin-American descent, with 266,046 Mexi 
‘an born.. The Latin-American population in Texas 
ranges from persons of white Spanish descent to those 
of Indian origin, the latter being the only significant 
Indian element left in the state. By 1940, the Mexican 
born population had declined to 159,266, largely be 
cause of the depression-period repatriation. The war 
time and postwar demand for unskilled industrial and 
farm labor pushed the Spanish-speaking population 
element probably above the million mark, the main 
eoncentration of which fans west and south of San 
Antonio to the border. In recemt years’ it is difficult 
to distingusih between waning racial discrimination 
in Texas and a common social discrimination against 
any economically underprivileged group, as the Texas 
Spanish-speaking population still must be largely clas 
sed, despite notable but seattered urban exceptions 
A University of Texas study indicated that, sociologie 
ally, the assimilation of 3 million Spanish-American 
citizens of the United States in the Southwest has been 
retarded a generation by the influx of ‘wetback’ labor 

Southwest Texas and northern Mexico are similar 
in terrain along their 1,250-mile Rio Grande border, 
hut there the resemblance ends. Texas is slightly more 
than a third the size of Mexico in area, and slightly 
less than a third the size in population, Population 
growth in both areas during the past decade has been 
rapid, better than 20 per cent in Texas and 30 per 
cent in Mexico, But Texas has become preponderantly 
urban, 62.7 per cent, while Mexico is still between a 
half and twothirds rural. Texas agriculture is far 
more advanced and so is its industrialization, parti 
ecularly in petroleum and chemicals, the latter a re 
cent development with an investment of more than 
a billion dollars, 

Localized border trade between Mexico and Te 
xas—centering in such companion communities as El 
Paso-Juarez, Del Rio-Ciudad Acufia, Eagle Pass-Pie 
dras Negras, Laredo-Nuevo Laredo, and Bronweawille 
Matamoros—is important to both economies, Commer 
ce between other Texas cities, especially San Antonio, 
and northern Mexican centers such as Monterrey, Sal 
tillo, Torreon, and Chihuahua, also is mutually profit 
able. In faet, Nuevo Laredo is consistently the lead 
ing Mexican custom-house in postwar total trade. ge 
neraiy handling more than 40 per cent of Mexico's 
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Mexico's new Ministry of Communications Center is an impressive achievement of modern architecture and art. 


The New Center of the Ministry of 


Communications and Public W orks 


lik FAME of Mexico City as expressing the van 
vuard of new architectural trends has been great 
ly enhanced with the recent completion of the 
monumental edifice which houses the numerous 
departments of the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works. This building, consisting of a main ten- 
story unit erected in the contours of a giant T, and of 
various wings that are lower in height, has been de- 


signed upon a strictly funetional principle that harmo- 
niously blends with its aesthetic form. Defining the 


utmost in modernity, the architecture of these struct- 
ures also defines an expression of artistry that is en- 
tirely Mexican in spirit, a concept of exterior orna- 
mentation that is entirely new in method yet old in 
imagery and aesthetie source. 


Located in the Narvarte district, in the approxi- 
mate geometrical center of Mexico City, yet far away 
from the crowded central zone, close to the viaduct 
Miguel Aleman and along the thoroughfare that di- 
rectly traverses the city from East to West and is con- 
nected with all the locally converging main highways, 
the new Communications building actually represents 
a notable achievement in facilitating urban communi- 
cation, 

The distinguished architect Carlos Lazo, present 
Minister of Communications and Publie Works, who 
initiated this project, pursued the aim to concentrate 
al! the numerous departments of this Ministry, which 
hitherto were dispersed in various widely scattered 
buildings, in a single unified center, so as to eo-ordin- 
ate the work of these different departments and render 
it more efficient. In their former dispersion these de- 
partments tended to function as separate units, with- 
out properly centralized control, thus impeding the 
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development of the general program earried out by this 
Ministry. Moreover, since some of these departments 
created in bygone years through the great expansion 
in the work performed by this Ministry—were housed 
in privately owned buildings, the rentals that had to 
be paid represented a considerable needless expense. 

All these departments, being formerly located in 
the central distriet, comprising a total staff of more 
than six thousand employees, and attracting thousands 
of callers daily, by creating pedestrian as well as vehi- 
cular congestion served to aggravate the very serious 
traffie problem that affeets the city. 

All these departments, being formerly located in 
on a site that formerly belonged to the Mexican In- 
stitute of Social Security, and which by way of various 
barter transactions between these two Secretariats pas- 
sed to the ownership of the Ministry of Communiea- 
tions, This extensive site comprises an area of 90.762.16 
square meters, which is suffiently large to aceom- 
modate not only the main edifice that houses all the 
offices of this Ministry, but various additional large 
structures that provide the various social services ren- 
dered to the employees. These services, created by 
preceding administrations, have been greatly enlarged 
in scope by the present. They include a completely 
equipped hospital, a clinic, a day nursery, apartment 
buildings, playgrounds, retail shops, restaurants, eom- 
munity kitchen, barbershop, laundry, and other neces- 
sary establishments. 


a * >. 
The offices of the new Communications building, 


which is surrounded by wide, tree-shaded esplanades 
and ample parking space, offer ideal working condi- 





tions for the small army of more than six thousand 
employees, in providing maximum spaciousness, day- 
light and ventilation. Through the co-operation of lo- 
cal bus-lines new routes have been established that fa- 
cilitate the transport of employees to and from the 
Communications center and their respective homes in 
all parts of the city. 

The vast construction project in itself contributed 
to a very important extent toward providing employ- 
ment for numerous building trades workers during a 
markedly slack period in the Federal District, and has 
stimulated business among contractors and distributors 
of building materials. A large number of architects, 
engineers, supervisors, building companies, commer- 
cial and industrial establishments, have been directly 
benefited by this project. 

Great importance was assigned in this construction 
to the collaboration of artists, sculptors and painters, 


Section of the main building that houses the offices of 





whose work, integrally blended with the architectural 
scheme, lends the buildings a unique stamp of distine 
tion and beauty. 

The exterior murals, planned and executed by 
Juan O’Gorman and José Chavez Morado, which cover 
like glowing tapestries the entire space of some walls 
and sections of others, were built along a new techni 
que of piecing together naturally colored fragments of 
stone, so that they form softly dazzling mosaics that 
represent various symbolically intersreted themes of 
Mexican history. These murals cover a total surface 
space of 14.009.00 square meters 

The imposing monument in stene located in the 
main esplanade was executed by Rodrigo Arenas Be 
taneourt. Its theme sywibolizes Cuauhtemoc, the last 
of the Aztee chieftains, conquering destiny and giving 
origin and protection to the birth of a new Mexico 
The images that comprise its tableau are those of a 


the Ministry of Communications and Public Works. 





descending eagle, and of Cuauhtemoe elasping in his 
hand a sacrificial obsidian knife, protecting the figu- 
re of the mother of the of the new race, which is 
symbolized by the female figure of a mestiza, who holds 
in her left hand a ear of corn. 

The splendid bas-relief seulptures adorning the 
main faeade, likewise defining in lyrical terms the 
birth, formation and progress of the Mexican nation, 
are the work of Franciseo Zufiga. Highly imaginative 
in design and austere in composition, these seulptures 
are rich in narrative content and are inspired in style 
by authentically Mexican sources. 
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The Mexican Institute of Social Security, under 
the progressive direction of Lic. Antonio Ortiz Mena, 
co-operated with the Ministry of Communications not 
only in being disposed to facilitate through barter 
transactions the land for this center, but also in finan- 
cing the community dwelling structure, which consists 
of 492 modern apartments that will be oeeupied by the 
Ministry's eviployees. 

The grounds taken up by this new government 
center face the Boulevard Xola to the North; Calle 
Cumbres de Aecultzingo to the South; Avenida Nifio 
Perdido to the East, and Avenida Universidad to the 


One of the mosaic-adorned wings 
of the main building. 


West. Of the 90,762,16 square meters that comprise the 
entire site, 72,474,62 belong to the Ministry of Commu- 
nications, and 18,287,54 to the Mexican Institute of 
Social Security. 

The huge building housing the offices of the Mi 
nistry of Communications totals 54,865,20 square met- 
ers in construction; that of the community dwelling 
25,258,44; the commercial section that of 1,739.20, and 
of the hospital 12,000,00. The height of the ten-story 
building is forty and a half meters. 

The construction of this enormous edifice was 
achieved in the record time of fifteen months, having 
been initiated in March of 1953 and edneluded in July 
of 1954. The architect Carlos Lazo, dynamic Minister 
of Communications and Public Works, while adminis- 
trating the vast and widely ramified program that is 
being carried out by the Ministry in his charge, found 
time to personally direct the project, assisted in te«h- 
nical direction by the architects Augusto Pérez Pala- 
cios and Ratil Cacho Alvarez. 


In totally integrating ivto a unified plan the 
realms of work, dwelling, recreation and social servi- 
ces, the new Communications center provides a bril- 
liant example of functional perfection that will un- 
doubtedly be followed in similar government projects 
that may be undertaken in the future. 
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The spacious esplanade fronting the 
entrance to the main building adorn- 
ed with sculpture in bas-relief. 








The imposing monument by Rodrigo Arenas Betancourt, 
symbolizing Cuauhtemoc conquering destiny. 


Gigantic stone mosaic mural by José Chavez Morado which 
covers an entire ten-story wall. 
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Detail of the bas-relief sculpture by Francisco 
Zufiiga. 
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CATHEDRAL AT MORELIA. Water Color. 


Edith Hoyt 


DITH HOYT, whose vivid Mexican depictions are 
reproduced in these pages, was borm at West 
Point, New York, and at the age of five was 

taken by her parents to Europe, France and 
Italy, where she spent her childhood and reeeived her 
schooling. As a child she knew and came to love the 
great masterworks gathered in the museums and gal- 
leries, and as soon as she was sufficiently old her for- 
mal education included instruction in art, 

Following her studies in Paris, upon her return 
to the United States, she continued her training at the 
Coreoran School of Art and under the guidance of 
Charles H. Woodbury, noted marine painter. She won 
her first recognition in Canada, where she spent se- 
veral successive summers painting out-doors. She is 
represented in the Provincial Museum of Quebee by 
three oil paintings; in the Coverdale Collection of 
Canadiana by one oil painting and two water colors, 
and in the permanent collection of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Canada Steamship Lines. 

Henceforth her artistic progress was eventful and 
‘apid, Her cosmopolitan background made her at home 
in the world at large. Painting in foreign lands, her 
vision was always keenly attuned to the native envi- 
ronment; her art always bore an immediate impact 
with surrounding reality. 

In 1935, after a journey to Spain, sheheld sueccess- 
ful exhibitions in Paris, in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Omaha, and various cities in Canada. 
A few years later she was back in Europe, painting 
in Franee and Italy, accumulating a new collection of 
works that were subsequently exhibited in America. 


By Edith Hoyt. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


Edith Hloyt made her initial journey to Mexico 
eleven years ago, and after attending a summer ses- 
sion at the Fine Arts School of San Miguel Allende, 
set out on a prolonged trek of avid exploration through 
the lesser known rural regions. Sinee then she has 
periodically returned to Mexico, venturing below the 
border to Guatemala, to continue her quest. She has 
visited remote Indian villages, often traveling on horse- 
back, to contemplate at intimate range the daily life 
of the people, to capture the spirit of native fiestas, 
ceremonials and dances. There were oceasions, for 
instance, as such of the entire night she spent in the 
cemetery of Janitzio, the island village in Michoacan, 
sketching by the flickering light of the candles that 
illuminated the graves at the All Souls ritual. 

During her travels she became deeply interested 
in the ancient shrines, and has recreated them in a 
series of paintings which are to be reproduced in co- 
lor and published in a book, supplemented with their 
respective legends. 


The paintings this artist is exhibiting at this time 
at the Mexican-North American Institute of Cultural 
Relations project a luminous panorama of Mexico be- 
held with a keen eye, impressionable mind and respon- 
sive heart. Brushed in lush colors and rugged strokes, 
with traces of her early Impressionist manner, these 
paintings unwind a lyrical sequence of the Mexican 
wayside that has the beauty and pristine freshness of 
initial diseovery. 
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MARKET AT SAN MIGUEL ALLENDE. Oil. By Edith Hoyt 
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STREET IN GUANAJUATO. Water Color 
By Edith Hoyt 








ATOTONILCO. Oil. 
By Edith Hoyt. 





NIGHT OF ALL SOULS, GRAVEYARD AT JANITZIO. Oil. By Edith Hoyt. 


MY WINDOW. Oil. By Edith Hoyt. 


INDIAN RITUAL. CHICHICASTENANGO. Oil. By Edith Hoyt. 














Un Poco de Todo 


GLOOMY MALTHUS 


IUNDRED and fifty years ago Thomas Ro- 

bert Malthus, an English economist, publish- 

ed his pamphlet **An Essay on the Principles 

of Population as it Affects the Future Impro- 
vement of Society.’’ The treatise contended that the 
tendency of population was to outrun the means of 
subsistence. This view became widely known in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It led Carlyle to 
dub economies ‘‘the dismal science.”’ 

Later it became the fashion to disparage the Mal- 
thusian idea. In his early discussion, Malthus had un- 
derestimated the importance of industrialization on 
agricultural output. The development of modern 
means of transportation and communication altered 
the food supply picture. 

After the World War of 1914 to 1918, however, 
the specter of over-population returned and, indeed, 
Malthus’ views gained new supporters. 

The population of the world has increased from 
500,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 in the last 300 years. The 
United Nations Department of Social Affairs has pub- 
lished a study, that forecasts an additional world po- 
pulation inerease by 1980 of 1,500,000,000. 

Last spring in the House of Lords, the subject 
of ‘‘World Population and Resources’’ was introdu- 
ced as the most important problem facing the world. 
The Secretary General of the United Nations, Dag 
Hammarskjold, has cautioned that ‘‘the world is ska- 
ting on thin economic ice.’’ The problem has often 
been put this way: ‘‘An extra hundred thousand per- 
sons turn out for dinner every day.’’ 

This picture is not at all relieved when one con- 
siders that as much as two-thirds of the present 2,500,- 
000,000 world population is starving or close to star- 
ving. What will happen when population increases? 

Improvement of agricultural methods can increa- 
se the availability of foodstuffs. This is coming about. 
Two months ago, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion reported that for the second growing season in 
succession, food production outstripped population 
increase. This is not to say that starvation was reliev- 
ed: there are surplus areas and shortage areas, 

But present improvement in farming methods is 
actually getting more food from the available supply 
of eultivable land. Improvements in fertilizers, the 
addition of nitrogen to growing soils, crop selection 
and the rise of high-yielding seed strains fitted to 
particular areas has been important. 

Animal husbandry has provided another basis for 
improvement. Emphasis has been on encouraging the 
raising of animals that provide a good return in ani- 
mal protein for the amount of cereal feed expended. 

A third area of improvement being pushed now 
is the extension of farming into new areas. Good grow- 
ing bottom land is already nearly 100 per cent culti- 
vated. But in the Far West of the United States ‘‘dry 
land’’ wheat farming has moved up the slopes and 
valleys of previously unfarmed mountains. 

And in other directions efforts are made to im- 
prove the food-supply situation. America has an excess 
of wheat. But Asians demand rice. Our wheat can 
be parboiled in an ancient method and then prepared 
and eaten like rice. By altering traditional customs 
through education some improvement in food-supply 
utilization can be achieved. 

In addition to better use of crops and animals on 
a limited amount of cultivable land area in the world, 





believe that 
item in world diet. 
quantities of vitamin-rich and protein-rich fish that 


fish should be a more important 
Vast areas of the oceans support 


many 


can be harvested by conventional fishing methods. 
l‘resh-water lakes are not exploited. Wide use of the 
current improvements in farming and animal raising, 
and the exploitation of new food sources by available 
means, is now increasing the world’s food supply, au- 
thorities say. But the same authorities generally agree 
that methods now known cannot begin to provide for 
the expected vast increase in populaticn, particularly 
when it is realized that it is necessary first to make 
up the food deficit by adequately feeding those now 
malnourished or starving. 

It is the future, which is probably as diffies|t 
to envisage now as it was in the time of Mahus, which 
occupies the thoughts of many population authorities 
today. Some hints of what technology may accomplish 
in food production are now at hand, Algae can be 
farmed in fresh and salt water ponds and tanks, har- 
vested and processed chemically into a palatable food, 
Yeast-foods can be grown from molds. 

The current issue of ** Population Bulletin,’’ pub 
lication of the Population Reference Bureau, Ine., 
Washington, is devoted to excerpts from the recent 
Viking Press book ‘‘The Challenge of Max's Future,’’ 
by Harrison Brown, California Institute of Teehnolo- 
gy chemist. Dr. Brown states: 

‘*Indeed, if food habits were to change sufficient 
ly so that the people of the world were content to 
derive their main nourishment from the products of 
algae farms and yeast factories, a world population 
of 50 billion persons could eventually be supported 
comfortably from the point of view of nutritional re- 
quirements.’’ 

Dr, Brown asserts that this goal probably cannot 
he achieved. But it does give a measure of wkat might 
be accomplished. Other factors sugggest that some 
vast multiplication of food may be possible. Scientists 
studying the nuclear fusion reaction under Sir John 
Cockeroft of Britain reported last week at tke Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science that 
the possibility of ‘‘power without limit’? was being 
considered. Power can produce food, by-passing agri- 
culture, if necessary. 


FIRST AND LAST 


The first Europeans to gain a firm foothold on 
the subcontinent of India since Alexander the Great 
are the most reluctant to withdraw. The British gave 
up British India to the Republie of India and Pakis- 
tan seven years ago. The French are willivg to dis- 
cuss the surrender of their old enclave at Pondichery 

a small concession after the loss of North Vietnam. 
Lut the Portuguese, who date their stake in India from 
the first voyage of Vasco da Gama from Lisbon around 
the Cape of Good Hope to Calieut in 1497 and 1498, 
refuse to budge their three small enelaves on 
India’s west coast. Goa, Damao and Dinu are not high- 
ly important in either for commerce or 
politically. Their value to Portugal today is as a sym- 
bol of her world empire, lost during her eelipse as a 
great Power more than three hundred years ago. They 
are monuments to a great navigator like Vaseo da 
(iama, a great administrator like Alfonso de Albu- 
querque and a great missionary like St. Francis Xa- 
Continued on page 49 
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Literary Appraisals 


COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES. By Josiah Gregg. Edi- 
ted by Max L. Moorhead. Illustrations and maps. 469 
pp. Norman: University of Oklehoma Press. 


OSIAIL GREGG’S ‘‘Commerce of the Prairies’’ 

was published in New York 110 years ago. It 

went through numerous printings and was issued 

in England and Germany, but for gewerations 
has been virtually unprocurable except in seeond- 
hand condition. Yet through its own vitality and 
riches of knowledge it has entered into hundreds 
of other books and become established as the classic 
of the Santa Fe Trail and of life on the prairies at 
the time they were solidly turfed with primeval grass. 
The year 1954 will see no new book fresher in content 
or more vivid on the life and land of the South-west 
than this first adequate reprint of Gregg’s ‘‘Commer- 
ce of the Prairies,’’ edited—with wisdom as well as 
with knowledge—by Max lL. Moorhead, Associate 
Professor of History at the University of Oklahoma. 


Only a cultivated mind could have produced such 
an interesting book. Born in 1806, Josiah Gregg grew 
up sickly and sequestered on the Missouri frontier. 
Ile read good books, studied surveying, medicine, law; 
and he refleeted. In 1831, for the benefit of health, 
he joined a caravan to Santa Fe, mastering Spanish 
grammar en route. For nine years he was a Santa 
Fe trader. Scientists benefited by his observing pow- 
ers. He was not a ‘‘typical frontiersman,’’ but no 
frontiersman with whom he camped knew as much 
aout buffalo grass, buffaloes, rattlesnakes, mustangs 
and Comanches. The ‘‘passion for prairie life,’’ to 
use his words, was the only passion he ever knew; 
he was at home only while ‘‘fraternizing with the lit- 
tle prairie dogs and wild colts and the still wilder 
Ivdians.’’ 


lis ‘‘passion’’ was for knowledge as well as for 
freedom, and into ‘“Commerce of the Prairies’’ he put 
both. He was a habitual keeper of notebooks, and 
when he came to write, was full not only of first- 
hand observations and experiences but of Mexican 
history from primary sources. An honest-minded law- 
yer of New York named John Biglow who did some 
‘‘laundry work’’ on the manascript said: ‘‘ Nothing 
would induce him (Gregg) to state anything that he 
did not positively know, ** * He always had the eri- 
ties of the plains before his eyes.’’ 


Nobody since his appearance ia print has writ- 
ten of the Santa Fe trade and trail without basing his 
own history on Gregg, and nobody else has written 
so well on the subject. But it is comprehension of the 
who'e life that makes Gregg the classic. One can open 
the book on almost any page and be refreshed by the 
vusy timaey with «an and beast, weather and ‘‘prai- 
rie ocean’’ along the eight hundred miles from Iz- 
dependence, Mo., to Santa Fe and then a thousand 
miles south of the Rio Grande. It may be the ‘‘reli- 
gious supersitions’’ of the Mexicans that Gregg writes 
of, their fandangos and frijvles, or the characteristics 
of mules, coyotes or sealp hunters. His narratives of 
travel (with goods) in Mexico is as definite as those 
of his only peer in the same region—George Frederick 
Ruxton, 

Several years ago the University of Oklahoma 
Press published two stout volumes, ably edited, of 


(iregg’s diaries and letters. It is proper that the 
same press should now issue ‘‘Commerece of the Prai- 
ries,’’ prefaced by a just biographical essay and con- 


J. F. D. 


cluded with a superb index. 


BUCANEER SURGEON By C. V. Terry. 309 pp New 


York: Hanover House. 


A NOVEL based on a solid (and well-tested) frame- 
work, ‘‘Bueeaneer Surgeon’’ adds something new 
to the tale of the Spanish Main in the days of Drake. 
This is the sense of honor and integrity the author 
succeeds in imparting to the two central characters 
in their conflicting relationships with each other. 
Treachery hovers like a halo about the tawny-haired 
heroine, while the ever-resourcefal hero (who acts as 
his own picaresque narrator) is presented as some- 
thing of a libertine, wine-bibber and rogue. When 
the chips are down, however, Dofia Maria Andreda, 
erstwhile lady-in-waiting to the Spanish Queen, emer- 
ges intact from their long and lusty love-duel. And 
Captain Bernal Fitzhugh, buceaneer surgeon of the 
title and Drake’s chief lieutenant, is revealed as one 
who never stabbed an adversary in the back nor ever 
took a virgin against her will. 


The story, opening in the year 1585, follows in 
general the historical pattern of intrigue from Lon- 
don and Madrid to Cartagena and the fabled cities 
of Hispaniola. Fitzhugh, under the guise of a Paris 
goldsmith, is seemingly befriended by Hernando Diaz 
in Madrid, where he has gone to spy for Drake. With 
equal deceptiveness, he is seemingly betrayed by Do- 
fia Maria. From these initial misunderstandings, the 
rest of the book’s complications arise—as Fitzhugs, 
oblivious to the machinations of the wily Diaz, turns 
the bitterness of his mind and heart into hopes of 
eventual revenge. 


In swift changes of action and setting, the adven- 
turesome medic is transported to New Spain on a slave 
ship, escapes from his Santo Domingo dungeon (on 
the eve of an auto-dafé in which he was billed as 
the star performer), rejoins Drake, engages in an 
amorous interlude with a sultry jungle Lilith. Diaz 
and Dofia Maria likewise are transferred to Cartage- 
na. It is when the Spanish beauty falls into Fitz- 
hugh’s power after Drake’s attack on that bastion 
that the new twist of romanticism enters the story. 
For the English soldier-of-fortune finds himself ut- 
terly unable to take his revenge. By the same sign, 
perhaps, Dofia Maria finds herself demurely diawn to 
Fitzhugh, yet unable to give herself freely when her 
would-be lover neither woos her nor takes her by 
foree. 


Ilow the two resolve their amorous difficulties in 
line with their individual codes of honor, how Diaz 
is exposed as the real villain of the piece, how evil 
is rewarded with retribution and integrity wins out 

these are the factors which, in their clear project- 
ion and development, set this historical romance 
apart. The author has presented the characters in 
depth and with a full understanding of their drama- 
tic potential. The result is a tale which, if sorrewhat 
over-erotic at times, achieves an appeal for reader- 
ship on the intellectual level. It is an appeal which 
arises out of the sense of psychological fitness crown- 
ing the action. HOC 
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BEYOND THE HUNDREDTH MERIDIAN: John Wes- 
ley Powell and the Second Opening of the West. By Wal- 
lace Stegner. Illustrated. 438 pp Boston: Houghton Mi- 
fflin Company. 


1S is a life of John Wesley Powell—but it is 

more than that, more even than an analysis of his 
philosophy. It is an evaluation of the arid West and 
its meaning in American life. 

Such a book has long been needed, As Bernard 
DeVoto points out in the introduction, the impact of 
this region upon the national character has been lar- 
gely ignored by interpreters of American thought. 
A place of romance and adventure, of Ilollywood 
cowboys, of democracy in the raw, yes; but always 
as a section, never as an organic part of the country. 

It is dominated by one basie conditicn—searcity 
of rainfall. All previous legislation, social patterns, 
ideals were shattered upon this one hard faet. And 
yet these misconceptions were perpetuated in patrio- 
tie emotion, in cliché and oratory. Powell devoted 
his life t» correcting this. Born in New York in 1554, 
reared in Illinois, he came up the hard way, farm 
trained, self educated, beginning as an amateur col- 
lector and explorer. After the Civil War he began 
his series of famous expeditions to the West. 

The first division of the book deseribes Powell’s 
hair-raising descent of the Green and Colorado Riv- 
ers through the Grand Canyon, a scientifie explora 
tion as exciting as any Wild West adventure story. 
Then as he continued to fill blank spaces on the map 
with names and geographical features he began his 
study of the Ameriean Indian. 

Ile also understood what it meant when a home 
stead invested the lives of his family in land that 
would not support them, He developed a comprehen 
sive plan of Western settlement based not on any 
sacred checkerboard of 160-acre farms but on the ma- 
ximum use of natural resources—especially water. 
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All this called for exact data, Believing passion 
ately in science as the servant of mankind, he consi- 
dered it the function of government to sponsor scien- 
tific investigations. Ile went to Washington, convert- 
ed public officials, became the founder and efficient 
administrator of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and of the United States Geological Survey. But he 
failed in his try to substitute facts for wishful think 
ing in the settlement of the publie domain, 

All this is told by Wallace Stegner, author of 
‘The Preacher and the Slave,’’ in a clear, vigorous 
style illumined by flashing comparisons 
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THE BUFFALO HUNTERS: The Story of the Hide Men. 
By Mari Sandoz. Illustrated. 372 pp New York: Hastings 
cuse, 


N 1867 the Great Plains—extending from the foot 
hills of the Rocky Mountains eastward to the great 
bend of the Missouri and from central Canada on the 
north to the dry wastelands of the eastern part of 
the Southwest on the south—was dark with millions 
of buffalo, the great, humped, courageous animal that 
might well have been taken as the American Symbol 
instead of the eagle. Vy 1883 only a few hundred 
buffalo were left, and today the buffalo, like the In 
dian, exists archaically on sufferance, as a tolerated 
museum piece 
In sixteen short years a whole way of life was 
destroyed by white buffalo.hunters, white soldiers, 
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— and the westward advancing tentacles of the rail- 


~ roads. It was a deplorabie and melanchoiy episode. 
' GARCO BATTERIES ARE BETTER The whites have been biamed e.diessiy for this want- 
on destrsetion of helpless animals and overmatched 
aborigines. And yet what other conclusion could there 
have been? The archaic inevitably falls before the 
more advanced, the more highly organized; such 
struggles and defeats make up the bulk of human 
(and animal) history. But as a sentimentalist in re- 
gard tw the Old West—like Mari Sandoz—lI wish that 
it could have been otherwise. 

Last Longer Under The Most Adverse Circumstances. Specially llere is what the buffalo meant to the Indians of 

Built For the Topographical And Climatological Conditions the Great Plains, according to Miss Sa. doz: 
of the Country. ‘*The buffalo was almost the sole subsistence of 
: the Plains Indian—his shelter, clothing, food and 
? fuel. The buffalo furnished most of the amusement 
and entertainment too, and was involved in many of 
¥ the Indian’s tests of courage and character, and a 
» large part of his ethic and religion. Often after a sus- 
; cessful hunt the finest robe, painted and quill-embroi- 
dered, was taken to some high hill and left there in 
a ceremonial offering of thanksgiving to the Great 
Powers, and fo the buffalo for all those of his kind 
ie who had died that his brother, the Indian, might 
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Plants Sta 


. Aeroplane Starting, Boats, etc. and dangers. 

Manufacturers and Distributors A procession of interesting frontier figures, red 
and white, passes through the narrative, briefly but 

P R O D U C :% O S G A R ie O sharply characterized: Wild Bill Hiekok, one of the 
Obrero Mundial 755, México, D. F. most controversial figures of the time—they are still 
arguing about him in some sections of the West; pom- 
pous Buffalo Bill, part charlatan, part authentie fron- 
tiersman; Phil Sheridan, Bat Masterson, Custer and 


his wild-headed brother, and the great Indian chiefs 
te! Roman Nose, Yellow Wolf, Spotted Tail and Sitting 
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Bull. There are battles, massacres, cowtown gun- 
fights, but no violence for the sake of violence. This 
is history, and the reading of it is both saddening 
and exhilarating. 

Ilere is how Miss Sandoz ends her story: 

‘“‘The Pine Ridge Indians who had withdrawn to 
the badlands were surrendering when they heard the 
guns over at Wounded Knee Creek, and later they saw 
the handful of terrified and bleedipg survivors. Some 
gave the desperate war cry of the Sioux warriors rid- 
ing to their death and charged away from their troop- 
es escort over to the battlefield, where, now, two hours 
after the fight, soldiers were still hunting down the 
iving. In the afternoon snow began to fall, running in 
thin gray curls over the desolated ground at Wounded 
Knee, settling in little white drifts behind the bodies 
of the dead, the women and children, the chief and 
his men. As the snow deepened, they seemed more 
and more like great whitened carcasses seattered 
where they fell over the prairie. 

‘*Now the dream of the buffalo, too, was dene.”’ 

In eenclusion L’d like to repeat what I said about 
“Cheyenne Autumn,”’ an earlier book of Miss Sandoz: 
‘Because of my bias in favor of all accounts and sto- 
ries of the Old West I hesitate to state categorically 
that this is a great book, but I have a deep suspicion 
that it is.’’ 


W. R. B. 


THE WORLD'S FOOC: A Study of the Interrelations 
of World Populations, Nationa! Diets and Food Potenti- 
als. By M. K. Bennett. 282 pp New York: Harper & Bros. 


TER thirty year’s service as a statistician and an- 
alyst of supply and demand in the Food Research 
Institute at Stanford University, M. K, study group, 
which was begun by Herbert Iloover (as a private citi- 
zen) after World War I. This book is a straightfor- 
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ward and fascinating, if somewhat chilly, dissection 
of the ghost of Malthus, and of living revivalists of 
the Malthusian doetrine—William Vogt, Fairfield Os- 
born and Robert C. Cook, to name three. 

Mr. Bennett names none of them, save Malthus. Jlis 
attack is impersonal, if not detached. He handles fi- 
gures brilliantly and his wry acknowledgment that 
food and population staticties, in the historic past es- 
pecially, call for sagacious guesswork, lends interest 
to his interpretations. As for the population load: 
‘The date 1650 has the aspect of a turning point: 
** * stagnation before, upsurge thereafter; * * * slug- 
gish growth for more than six centuries, * * * 
dous increase ** * in the past three.’’ 

Throughout, death rates have been the main deter- 
minant, not birth rates, Mr. Bennett holds; and Mal- 
thus was wrong on two main counts, In the first place, 
‘‘man is unlike animals and insects in that he produces 
food for himself by his own efforts, and is not merely 
a gatherer of what nature places before him.’’ In 
other words, subsistence does not increase ‘‘only in 
arithmetical ratio,’’ as Malthus gloomily said it must. 

Secondly, ‘‘economie progress cannot be expressed 
numerically * * * Under identical assault (of excessive 
rain and lost crops) would the large population. of 
Western Europe today suffer as did the small popula- 
tion of 1316? * * * It would not, if we assume the seas 
open to traffie and governments willing to permit the 
passage of goods into every afflicted area. * * * There 
would be a retreat to heavier consumption of grain, 
simply because it is cheap; but no necessary reduetion 
in total calorie consumption.’’ 


tremen- 


At this point I serawled into the margin: ‘‘Let 
them eat calories!’’ In his zeal to ery down ‘‘a touch 
of hysteria’’ and ‘‘ journalese’’ presentations, in words 
and pietures, of malnutrition and famine over much 
of the world today, Mr. Bennett takes rather too elini- 
eal a view, I feel, of other people’s hunger. But his 
hook is informative as well as provocative, and a need- 
ed contribution on a vital subject. 
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SYMPHONY 


S ONE could readily anticipate, the second 


program of the current concert season at the 


Palacio de Bellas Artes by the National Sym 


phony Orchestra attracted a larger and more 


responsive audience than the first. Our audience 
as, | suppose, audiences are likely to be everywhere 
to a new 
blandishments of 

being shown; and ustaally 
provides the showdown. A 

fails the 


conduetor 
pu 
the 


guest 


does not easily respond 
Regardless of all the 
blicity, it on 
opening program 
conductor either 
night. 

And although | was inclined to regard the ample 
applause given Georg Solti on the opening night by 
our unfailingly courteous audience as an expression 
of weleome as much as of actual appreciation, it is 
evident that the impression the 
whole quite favorable. 

This appreciation must be regarded as ‘being ge 
nuine, as a reaction to valid merit, for Solti, quite 
unlike Celibidache who preceded him in the foregone 
season, and who swayed our audience to a degree | 
hav never witnessed before at the Bellas Artes, is not 
a spectacular type of conductor. One might say that 
his manner is efficient, dynamic, though seldom dra 
matie. The highly satisfactory performance he elicit- 
ed from the orchestra in the two opening programs 
fully attests his ability. But his manner, his peeuliar 
gestures, obviously clearly communicative to the mu 
sicians, do not inspire the listener; they do not help 


else 
advance 
insists 


succeeds or on ypening 


he created was on 


Current Attractions 


By Vane C. Dalton 


him to get a graphic image of the music. His gesture 


in fact, especially the jerky movements of his left hand, 


at times somewhat disconcerting. 


This, 


are 


however, is of no importanee, One 





‘<. 


does 


not have to be stimulated by the conduct of the man 


on the podium in order to enjoy good music, and 


is undeniable that the National Symphony Orchestra 
under Solti’s baton has thus far given us good mu 
sic. If the rendition on the whole has not been alto 
gether even, if some of the composions have been 


played better than others, it should be attributed to 
insufficient rehearsing, or to the orchestra’s inability 
to completely follow the conductor’s guidance; and 
not regarded as the latter’s fault 

It can be said of Solti, after hearing his two in- 
itial concerts, that he is an orchestra leader of sound 
est traditional schooling. Hlis phrasing is coached in 
strictest classicism and is based on a deep feeling of 
the form. Coupled to a thorough knowledge of the 
scores, this provides the surest means of achieving 


the best effects and the purest expression, The rhythm, 


the tempo, the ebb and flow, both the most dynam 
turns the intermediate 
brought out in a most eloquently expressive manner 


and subtlest passages, 


The season’s well balanced second 


prised a modern work, Stravinsky’s Symphony 


Three Movements, and two classical works 
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ven’s Fifth Symphony and +Vagner’s Tanhauser @ver- 
ture. Solti’s admiraiie aviuity was especially notable 
on this oecasion in Mis ime version yt Stravinsky’s 
Symphony. A work that was practically unknown to 
this orchestra, and that is, moreover, very difficult 
to read and equally difficult to exeeute, and oné, to 
be sure, that can hardly inspire either the musicians 
or the listeners, was played by the orchestra with ve- 
ritable excellence. This symphony, like so many other 
of the latter works by Stravinsky, is elaborated lar- 
gely on a manipulation of rhythmie and coloristie ef- 
fects, but lacks valid musical substance or a signifi- 
cant salient theme. It is not, t» be frank, the kind 
of work that can arouse great enthusiasm in the au- 
dience; hence I am sure that its generous appiause 
was mainly ax acknowledgement of its sp-endid ex- 
ecution. 

Why a conductor would choose this kind of work 
is hard to explain, unless it is for the sake of creating 
a balanced program by way of sharp contrasts. In 
the rendition of the two classical works of the second 
program we could fully appreciate Solti’s vigorous: 
spirit, disciplined within the bounds of an orthodox 
school. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which he inter- 
preted with strict faithfulness to the score, gave him, 
xevertheless, ample room for personal amphasis in fin- 
est shadings or dynamic contrasts. An absolute cla- 
rity of phrasing and a splendid unison in the timbre 
of the strings lent further depth and power to the 
execution of this great work. 

One can hardly say that Solti achieved an origi- 
nal or markedly personal version of the above compo- 
sition. But, in these times of purposeful distortion, 
of biased or arbitrary manipulation, of such frequent 
display of desdain or ignorance of the aesthetic forms 
of authentie classicim, his faithful and orthodox ver- 
sion was in itself a rare and laudable achievement. 

The Tanhauser Overture posed no problem for 
Solti’s acumen. The ensemble seemed completely in 
his command, and its inspired performance served to 
warm up the publie after its jaunt over the frigid 
Stravinskyan wastes. 
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The renown of Walter Gieseking, and the enhan- 
ced popwuarity of Solti, sufficed to fill the Bellas Ar- 
tes auditorium for the third program of the sympho- 
ny season. This program, like the preceding one, was 
balanced insofar as it provided extremely wide con 
trasts, only on this occasion it was Hindemith’s Sym- 
phony that filled the role of Stravinsky’s in the for 
mer, 

To be sure, Hindemith’s composition, contrived 
of rhythmic computations, yet singularly lacking in 
inspiration, aroused slight response in the audience. 
Solti conducted this work with impressive skill, and 
the erchestra’s performance was praiseworthy, but all 
that eould not imbue the work with a significance it 
lareentably lacks. 

As regards tbe rendition of Tchaikowsky’s Fifth, 
much as that of Beethoven’s in the preceding program, 
Solti’s interpretation fundamentally adhered to elas 
sical tradition. Though it was beautifully rendered, 
there was nothing in the rendition that could be de- 
scribed as especially notable. 

For those of us who have heard Gieseking when 
he was here some twenty years ago, his present per- 
formance of the Schumann Concerto seemed 
what lacking in luster. He is still undoubtedly an il- 
lustrious musician, a ‘‘gran maestro’’ of the piano, 
but time has left a perceptible mark on his playing, 
much as on his physical appearance. As in bygone 
years, his towering, figure dwarfs the piano, but 
it no longer seems a docile toy at his fingers. Thus 
while he revealed his former finesse of touch, the 
ability to achieve a purity of phrase and the most 
delicate pianissimi this composition requires, some of 
the more dramatie passages in this concerto seemed to 
lack sufficient emphasis. 

It seemed to me, moreover, that on various oecea- 
siovs the soloist’s performance ran somewhat ahead 
of the orchestra’s accompaniment, which was parti- 
eularly noticeable in the conclusive phrases of the fi- 
nal movement. This, however, was not a serious blem- 
ish, or at least it was net sufficiently serious to di- 
minish the publie’s enthusiasm and applause. 
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Art Events 


ARCIA MARX BENNETT, a young and riculy 
M endowed American painter who is permanently 
residing in Mexico, is making her local debut at the 
Galeria Proteo (Calle de Genova Ne. 34) with an 
exposition of thirty-six works most of which are subt- 
ly insvited by Mexican themes. An eloquent lyrica! 
colorist, this artist expresses herself in abstract or 
semi-abstraect terms in a style that defines an auther 
tic personality. 

(Calle de Havre No. 10) is re 

suming its activities with a highly interesting 
group exhibition of paintings, sculpture and 
mies by the following Mexican and foreign artists 
Albert, Ratil Anguiano, Balbuena, Cristal Ruiz, Leo- 
nora Carrington, Dora de la Pehla, Gunther 
Milzer, Guerrero Galvan, Matias Goeritz, Hoffmann, 
Horacio, Jorge Luna, Guillermo Meza, Alfon 
so Michel, Gustavo Montoya, José Moreno Villa, le 
ipe Orlando, Ceferino Palen- 
cia, Julio Prieto, 


G ALERIA HAVRE 


cera- 


( 1CVszZo, 
La reo, 


Carlos Orozeo Romero, 
Kitzia, Reyes Ferreira, José 
Meza, José Renau, Arturo Sout.o, Saul Steinlauf, To- 
sia, Cordelia Urueta, Zamora, Elvira Gascon, Ficias, 
Lopez Nussa, Overveldt and Otto. 

This is a truly representative projection of the 
varied present-day art-trends in Mexico. 
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brushed canvases 
artist Alfonso Vila 
highly rewarding ex- 
(Avenida Indepencten 


T HIRTY and some odd_ vividly 
by the distinguished Spanish 
(Shum) comprise. the current 
hibition at the Sala Velazquez 
¢ia No. 68) 


T 11k Francis Lynch Gallery of Los 

fornia, presented during the 
a colleetion of recent works by the noted 
painter Roberto Montenegro. The exhibit 
widespread attention and a very favorable 


Angeles, Cali 


month of September 
Mexican 
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press. 
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E IL. Cireulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico presented cur- 
ing the foregone month a voluminous and varied IN R 
group exhibition of paintings chosen from the works WwW D NE 
hy the local artists who form this cirele. A) 
, ; \ We offer to our many 
ewer works , Margarit: Jeihmann, painte 
Newer works by Margarita Wei nann, painter NS friends of the Anglo- 


in Mexieo and ineluding: lahidseapes, still life and , 
American Colony the 


figure compositions, are being shown at the above \) 
gallery in the course of this month. AN finest imported and 
| native 


TURKEYS, 


GEESE, DUCKS and | 
SUCKLING PIGS. | 


AINTINGS in oil, tempera and water color by lo- 

eal outstanding non-professional artists are being 
exhibited at this time on the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel del Prado. The patrons of this exhibit are award. 
ing three premiuras to winners who are to be chosen 
by a jury composed of the painters Adolfo Best- 
Maugard, Agustin Lazo and Jestis Reyes Ferreira, 








T HE Galeria José Clemente Orozeo (Avenida Pe- 

ralvillo No. 55) is showing at this time a collee- 
tion of paintings and drawings by the loeal artist 
Concha Toussaint. 
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lowing: Alberto Monterde, short stories: Carlos Kli- 

zondo, novel; Jorge Ibarguegoitia, theatre; Luisa Jo- MEAT MARKET 


sefina Ilernandez, theatre; Irene Nicholson de L6épez, 
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translation of Mexican works into English; Elena RICARDO CASTRO & VERDI, Col. Guadalupe Inn | 
Prado de Zea, bibliography; Margarita Mendoza Lo Villa: Obregén, D. F. 
pez, classical drama; Juan Rulfo and Juan José Ar u 7 
reola, teaching. George Price and Warren Eyster are a —_ a 
American authors residing in Mexico who have been 
also included in the list. “¢ A > E B £ T A C U a A sd 
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] & DITH, HOYT, whose vivid Mexican paintings are 


reproduced in the pages of this magazine, ineclud- 
ing the color print on the cover, is exhibiting a total 
of tifty works in oil and water color at the Mexiean- 
North American Institute of Culiural Relations (Calle 
de Hamburgo No. 115) from November 4th. to 18th. 


E 1G t large canvases by an unknown 1711: iu- 

1y European artist, inspired by Bernal Dez del 
(astillo’s story of the conquest of Tenochtit!an by 
Ilernan Cortés, that through several generaiions 
have formed part of a private collection in Eng'and, 
have been brought to this country Ly sponsorship of 
the British Embassy and have been placed on exhibit 
at the National Museum of History in the Chapulte- 
pee Castle. 


Patterns of an Old City 
Continued from page 14 
ever. That’s a faet, Joan. You don’t look a day vld- 
or,”” 

Thanks, Morley. You are still good at flattery. 
Gut | suppose I look about as well as | should, consider- 
ing everything. It’s’ been quite a job to keep going. 
There were times when | thought | was at the end of 
the rope. But I ‘ve managed.’’ [| must not make him 
think [ am ecomp!aining, she thought. Besides, he is 
not really interested. He is asking for the sake of pro- 
priety. It is the obvious thing to do. But he would 
prefer not to talk about it, to skip this interval, to 
dodge any suggestion of blame or responsibility for 
whatever befell] me. 
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** Did my best.’’ she added,. ‘‘and | suppose on 
the whole I ‘ve been lucky. Kept Danny at the Ame- 
rican High School, to the third year, when he decided 
ihat he was old cnuugh to go to work. And Alice is now 
in the sixth grade and doing fine. So, vou sce, | have 
somehow Waleged to earn a Lying for the three oi 
us.’’ | must noc make it seem as ¥ 1 am reproaching, 
she thought. There is no point in that now. 

The dog, by now reassured that the visitor deser- 
ved his friendliness, sought to demonstrate it by rul 
bing his head aca.nst his knees and wagging his tail. 


Yes,’ Morlcy said petting h’s head. ** You are a fine 
fellow. Yes indeed. You are a nice fellow.’’ And 
then, without turning his eyes from the dog, he cunt 

nued: “1 suppose you a.e wondering, thinking, | ‘ve 
got a lot of ccust to be showing up like this... 1 mean, 


) can understand how you feel. And I can’t’ blame 
you.”’ 

Ghe watched him in silence petting the dog, 
ug, his hand hac grown bony and thin. It looks gaunt 
and worn, tt looks as if it had gone through hard- 
ship. And examining h'm further, she perceived that 
like his hand h‘s faee had grown thin and grooved, that 
»s hair was thin and turning grey. But this aroused 
no pity. She was yet too stupefied for any definite 
emotion. 

‘Tl thoug!.t.”’ she heard him say, *‘maybe, whi'« 
ve are a one. before Danny arrives, | must tell you 
Just get it off my chest. Try and explain. ‘Bat | sup 
pove there is really nothing much I can say, nothing 
tha* eould really expiain... You think IT am no good 
ast pain no good. And | am afraid I have nothing 
mutch in the way ef defense. | am afra‘d you hay 

perfect right to think the way you do, But here 1 an 
and that is the only exp'anatien... 1 came beek beea 


se | wanicd to see vou, to see the children, because ihat 


‘ 
? 
! 


was what I wanted to do... lam beek, and ‘hat tel! 
evervthine.’’ 


“Tea *’ oj cic. ** You are berek.”’ 








| JEAN PATOU|| 


PARIS 


He rose from the Dumpy sofa and stopped at her 
side, then sitting down on the arm of her chair placed 
his arm around her shoulders. **Joan, darling. | came 
hack beeause . Can't you see 1 need you, that’s 
why... | 've thought ot it for years. Been through 
hell lately Lacked the courage to to. | know 
I ‘ve been a fool, But it’s finished. It’s been finished 
years ago... We were | ‘ epally mu rried, so there 
was no need of a cdivoree. We just parted, and that 
was the end. It was no so06 { never was any good 
So unless you divorced ni have you we 
can Just go beelk and start ; l ‘ve got pans, dat 
ling, rood business connection I ‘ve been looking 
forward to th’'s a lone tome 

Now, she thought | hink elearly } must 
understand pree’se y. J 4 i say the exaet word | 
mus! know cxact!y whet | ; aving. Pat she could 
pot think of sueli w ( “ye cna ned silent. And 
then, sensing the ‘ eof los arm, the nearness of 
h’s face, she voleed her « fusion. ‘*l must be sure,”’ 
he said, **I ust | w exactly what | am saying 
And I don’t knoy Not now, Mor ey (iive me a little 
(inane Tomorroy Wait till tomorrow 

<3 OW hee ndevstand.’” Ile drew her 
( has | ed bee on ihe eheek and rose A 
will | " he eomrnenee ond broke off as if sur 
mising that it wou'd best t ay nothing more, ‘* Well, 
boi ow ther 
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She followed him to the door and kept it open to 
light the hallway while he descended the stairs, and 
stood there till she heard him close the outer door. 


She undressed and went to bed in a state of utter 
exhaustion and almost instantly fell asleep; but she 
awoke with a start soon afterwards, even before she 
heard Danny come in through the kitchen door and 
tiptoe to his room, She awoke suddenly and comple 
tely, as if she had heen summoned from her sleep by 
an outery, and instantly, like an echo of this outery, 
the thought, tomorrow, | must know my mind tomer 
row, resounded in her mind. 

And then, as if restored by this brief repose, her 
mind gradually emerged from chaos, her thoughts as 
sumed a coherent course. She lay wide-awake, het 
vpen eyes peering through the dark, extracting from 
it clear images of her past, contemplating it scene by 
scene, act by act, like the process of a play on the stage 
The drift of years became telescoped into a sustained 
sequence, into a whole congruent episode which she 
could behold and appraise step by step, 

At the outset, as she saw it now, it had been 
lark, a carefree adventure, It was good to be young 
and confident and to be in“love with a man like Mor 
ley. Life with a man like that did not reduce itsel| 
to the trite pursuit of mere safety or stability; it was 
an exciting game. You never knew exactly where you 
stood; you were either up or down, but vou were al 
ways going somewhere, and on the whole you were 
happy 

They came to Mexico because it seemed to them a 
kind of shorteut to El Dorado, It was a place, Morley 
said, where a man with a degree of pluek and vision 
could exercise free will; it was au outpost, a virgin 
field where opportunities for big suecess were deter 
mined solely by a man’s ability to embrace them. lor 
the time being, he brought with him some representa 
tions in the industrial equipment line, whieh would 
serve as a tideover until he learned the ropes to launeh 
out on his own, Industrially Mexico was in its infaney, 
and any man with the right tieup and connections 
could get on the ground floor 

It was wonderful to hear him talk, to watch his 
eyes sparkle with enthusiasm. He seemed to be a man 
who did not know the meaning of defeat, whose words 
could move mountains, But presently, when defeat be 
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came a common experience, her own enthusiasm waned. 
Sadly, reluctantly, she was forced to perceive that 
clever talk was not enough, that it was a valid asset 
if backed by inteit‘gent action, whereas in his case 
it seemed to be a substitute for action. 

Life became a hardship when words could not c¢ir- 
cumvent reality. Mexico—though he would never ad- 
mit it—was not a free-for-all bonanza. Ilard competi- 
‘ion beset every enterprise, besides many intangible 
obstacles. It became a drudgery to manage a house- 
hold on an uneertain cash allowance, to be eternally 
harassed by bill-collectors, or to be constantly moving 
from place to place in pursuit of a more lenient land- 
lord. But Morley did not seem to mind. These were 
minor annoyanees. It was all a question of putting 
over at least one big deal and everything would be al! 
right. Meanwhile, of course, he had to keep up a good 
front; he had to meet the right people, spend mone 
on drinks, even have an oceasional fling after dark. 
Ile could explain everything, make it seem reason- 
able; he could always logically attribute his failures 
to circumstance 

As she lay in bed minutely recalling the strange 
life they led together she sought, above all else, to 
comprehend why Morley shrugged off all responsibi 
lities, virtually abandoned her to her own wits, until 
they reached the inevitable breaking point. Was it 
an ineapacity to truly grow up, 
to shoulder mature obligations? Or was it an innate 


retarded adolescence 
brutal selfishness? Or was it because he never really 
loved her? Ile had her as long as he thought that he 
needed her, and when that thought vanished he was 
done. He simply turned his baek and walked away. 
There was the pretext of a business trip to the States, 
then a few casual unrevealing letters, flimsy excuses 
for delaying his return, then the startling news that 
he had decided to enlist and go to war. There were 
some ensuing letters from various army camps, and 
then the war was over, but he did not return home. 
When after an interval of months he finally wrote her 
again, it was a strange letter, worded as if he had 
heen drunk when he composed it. tle said that he had 
met a person he grew very fond of. Ile begged her 
to bear with him a while, that he was trying hard 
to make up his mind and that he would let her knew 
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And now he came baek, He stepped out from this 
dead hiatus into biunt reality. Just rang the bell and 
walked in. There he was, still handsome, still assured 
and jaunty, expecting to be weleomed back. But he is 
a stranger, she thought, an almost total stranger, and 
were she to accept him it could not be, it couid never 
be, a resumption of their former life. [t would actually 
mean a new beginning, a hazardous plunge into a new 
adventure; it would mean that she would have to fail 
in love with him anew. But did she yet sreserve the 
will or capacity for love? She had known other men 
during the vears of their separation with whom she 
could have probably fallen in love; through a life of 
unremitting hardship she craved the mitigation of 
companionship and friendship, she longed for happi 
ness; but she could not yield to love. And were she 
capable of this emotion, she asked herself, would Mor- 
ley he the man who eould arouse it’? Would she com 
mit the same error twice? Is it possible that one does 
not learn by experience? Or could it be that she is a 
one-man, one love wognan, and if that is lost or wasted 
there is no more? 

[ am thinking only of myself, she thought, but 
how about the children? [ am facing the dilemma ot 
a growing son who is beeoming wayward and unman 
agable for the lack of a father’s guidance, and of my 
litthe daughter who built up a fantastic dream hero 
around a Daddy she has never known. Would they 
gain anything by recovering a father’? Could he indeed 
fill a father’s place? Should [| say yes to him tomor 
row for their sake? 

Ile seems a stranger, and perhaps he truly is 
perhaps he is totally altered, has become a different 
man. In that case he might give me seeurity, free 
me from this wretched want, the need to eternally 
eount centavos, to run a household—cook, wash and 


serub without a servant—and do a fulltime job out 
side, to wear myself out day to day teaching English in 
dingy academies... But then, suppose he has not chan 
ged at all. Suppose it is all a joke, a whim, an aber 
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ration, | will be trapped again. 
where | was eight years ago. 
independence | have enjoyed. I will face a new ordeal 
of heartache and frustration. Is the chance worth tak- 
ing? Can | afford the risk? Is it yes or no? Or shall 
I just avoid the answer—refuse to see him, hide my- 
self, refuse to open the door? 

The wakeful night wore on in futile quest. Dawn 
sieved into the room but it shed no light on her inner 
darkness. And then it was time to arouse the children, 
to prepare their breakfast, to see them off on their 
daily tasks, and to tidy up the house before she went 
to work. I -will seegshe repeatedly thought. I will see 
Ile will probably come after ! have left. There will 
be no one to answer the bell, and if he returns tonight 
I will... 1 will... 

But the bell rang before she was done with her 
chores. And then she knew that there was no time to 
think, no time to hide, no time to run, that all she 
could do was to open the door, 


I will go back to 
I will lose what little 
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Mexico's Next-Door Neighbors 


Continued from page 25 


total imports and nearly 30 per cent of its exports. 
Only Tampico has recently topped Laredo in exports, 
in 1941 and 1948. The bulk of Mexican exports to 
Texas, however, undoubtedly pass though to other 
parts of the United States, though there is no avail- 
able breakdown to confirm the degree. 

Texas and Mexican industrialists and businessmen 
are genuinely interested in increasing mutual] trade. 
San Antonio, for example finally acquired a Free For- 
eign Trade Zone, which is facilitating commerce with 
Mexico. Tourist agencies and chambers of commerce 
on both sides of the border are actively engaged in 
stimulating commercially important intercourse. The 
Monterrey business community is especially energetic 
in that field. Customs duties and regulations, how- 
ever, form a barrier which may become even more 
formidable. 

Furthermore, the long-range prospect for inereas- 
ed trade between Texas and Mexico is, in a sense, un- 
der the same handicap as that between Mexico and 
Central America. Mexico has both ‘modern’ and ‘pri- 
mitive’ economic elements. Whereas Mexico’s primi- 
tive elements are competitive with the economies of 
Central American countries, Mexico’s modern elements 
are competitive with the Texas economy. 

Mexico is striving for self-sufficiency in most of 
the items that Texas exports. In the distant future, 
if Mexico achieves the industrialization goals set to 
build a modern, mechanized economy with relatively 
high living standards throughout the land, its com- 
mercial intercourse with the United States Southwest 
may overcome competitive features to develop the kind 
of trade now enjoyed among highly industrialized na- 
tions. With improved living standards on both sides 
of the Rio Grande, the total trade volume certainly 
would expand importantly. But that may be a long 
way off. In the foreseeable future, localized trans- 
border trade is expected to lag behind economic de 
velopment in both areas, though the Southwest will 
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benefit indirectly from expanding United States-Me- 
xiean trade. 

However that may be Mexico and Texas, and the 
Southwest as a whole, may look forward immediately 
to ever more pleasant and beneficial social and eul- 
tural relations as better understanding overcomes fad- 
ing animosities and prejudices, on which neither peo- 
ple has held a monopoly in the past. 


Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


vier. These brave men, unlike the brave men who 
lived before Agamemnon, have never been forgotten, 
for they had their ‘‘sacred bard.’’ The memory ot 
Portugal’s golden age lives in the pages of ‘*The Lu- 


siads’’ of Camoens. 


* . * 


by a refusal to give up Goa and a_ willingness 
last mouth to use a little force to protect it, Portugal 
is remunding the Western world of a chapter of history 
which we have been inclined to forget. The great ex- 
plorers and pathfinders of the New World—Columbus, 
Magellan, Drake—have overshadowed the Portuguese, 
who discovered the sea route from the Old World of 
Kurope to the still older wor'd of India and the Far 
Mast. Dut the immediate results of the voyage of Vas- 
co da Gama were vastly more important than the voy- 
age of Columbus. King Manuel of Portugal conld 
write a condescending report to Ferdinand and _ Isa- 
bella of Spain on the return of Vaseo da Gama; he 
had brought back a cargo of spices, whereas Colum- 
bus had found nothing but some barren islands. 

fioa, which became the capital of a farflung com- 
mereial empire, was seized in 1510. From that base 
a few daring administrators pushed on to Ceylon, Ma- 
lacea, the islands now known as Indonesia, and fin- 
ally to China, where Macao survives as a Portuguese 
outpost. It was ai empire of bases for trade and forts. 
And it was the modern world’s first lesson in the 
value of sea power, for there was constant fighting 
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with Arabs, Egyptians and Turks for a monopoly of 
trade in the Indian Ocean. For a few years the Por- 
tuguese were able to hold their own against all comers. 
The old overland trade route from ports on the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea to Beirut and Alexan- 
dria fell into disuse. A year came when Venetian ships 
arrived, looking for the usual shipments of cinnamon, 
cloves and pepper and there were none to be had. The 
Portuguese had cornered the market. 


+ * * 


The Duteh, the English and finally the French 
appeared on the scene as Portuguese power faded end 
the colonial empire in the East was divided among 
these three. Their struggles helped to shape the mod- 
ern world, including the Western world. Canada was 
lost to the Freneh in the same war that India was lost 
to them. New York beeame English and ceased to be 
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Duteh. The Middle East declined, while the Russians 
marched almost unopposed from the Volga to the Pa- 
cifie Ocean. The American Colonies gave the signal 
for the ending of the colonizing system and the Span- 
ish colonies soon followed their example. The British 
went on to expand a new kind of empire, which be- 
came a commonwealth of nations. Lisbon could have 
read within the past fortnight that its old empire in 
the Spice Islands kad severed its last tie with the 
Dutch, who wrested control from the weak successors 
of da Gama and Albuquerque. 

When the Portuguese finally are reconciled to the 
loss of Goa the age which opened with the first voy- 
age of Vasco da Gama will have come to a close. Por- 
tugal has a monument more enduring than in 
neighboring Brazil. Here the Portuguese language 
and literature and the memory of Portugal’s golden 
age will be cherished indefinitely. 
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“A Cup for San Jeronimo” 
Continued from page 22 


the shavings that had been used to make a cushion on 
the cobbled ‘pavement. , 

On this trip, | was supplied with colored balloons 
for the diversion of children. | had bought them from 
my grocer, who hdd them left over from a sales pro- 
motion. They were of excellent quality and color but 
carried a‘ little advertising on the side. (They would 
call it propaganda if) Mexico, as their use of the word 
different from ours). It’ was amusing to the 
adults take the inflated balloons from the thildren 
and try to puzzle out ‘‘Sully’s Super Market’’! 

There were little charcoal grills on the street, from 


is see 


which were sold fried bananas and other tidbits, end 
there was plenty of brightly colored ‘‘pop’’ for sale, 


so people munched and drank. 

In the patios of the houses where the bands and 
time to time, there was 
beer, and perhaps a copa, too. In Mexico, a drink 
of any “‘hard-liquor’’ is spoken of as a copa (lite 
ally ‘‘eup.’’) 


the dancers repaired from 
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When the street was particularly full, an elderly 
countryman, freshly dressed in Sunday best, jounced 
over the cobbles in a little truck, possibly with some 
reinforcements for refreshment stands. Sighting a 
good friend that he was happy to salute, he waved 
his new wide-brimmed straw hat and shouted ‘‘Let’s 
have a cup for good old San Jeronimo’’! 


Home Sweet Home 
Centinued from page 10 


when we find it we’ll plant ourselves there and be- 
gin buildin’ two houses right away. Two houses! You 
must be crazy, my wife said. That’s what | thought 
you’d say but that’s just where you’re wrong again, 


I said. We’re only goin’ to live in one of them hou- 
ses, savvv. The other one we’re rentin’ to the highest 
bidder. It wouldn’t surprise me if we got all of 150 


bucks a month. That’s a heap of money, they say, 
in Floreeda. What makes you think you can build 
a house? she said. You never built one before. You’ve 
been a restaurant man all your life. So L have, I said, 
wat than don’t make any dirference. That cou- 
ple in the magazine article who built a house didn’t 
know anything about it either. If a painter and a 
writer can build a house we ought to be able to build 
a couple of sky-serapers. Well, she said, I’m not 
goin’ to build no house and once more I ain’t leavin’ 
Guthrie Center.”’ 

‘*Well, with that the wife busted out eryin’. I’d 
been expectin’ it all along—as a matter of fact, I’d 
been pointin’ towards it ‘cause I can always handle 
a woman who cries easier than one who don’t. I got my 
own system. I learned it in the restaurant business 
monkeyin’ around with so many waitresses, and it 
always works cause when a woman cries she don’t 
think or talk. She feels, gets all soft inside and when 
she’s that way there,ain’t nothin’ a man can’t do 
with her providin’ he’s a man of experience like my- 
self. I don’t have no patience with any man who starts 
back-loggin’ the minute a woman starts to ery. What 
I did was just to let my wife go ahead and ery a while 
and all the time she was eryin’ | had my arm around 
her and kept talkin’ in a low voice, first about us and 
our married life together, and then when I saw how 
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well that was workin’ I begun to branch out a little 
and told her that the real reason | wanted to leave 
Guthrie Center was because of her and not myself. 
Then | went on to say how warm it was in Floreeda 
and how purty it was and how in a few months her 
lumbage would leave her and all the time we’d have 
to spend together on account of I’d have nothin’ to 
do but ecolleet the rent.’’ 

‘Well, it worked all right just as | perdicted. 
My wife fell into my plans like soap into a sink. It 
wasn’t two weeks before we were all set to leave for 
Mloreeda. In the meantime I’d sold the restaurant 
for $5.500 and | managed to sell the house for the 
same amount which was #500 more than I ever hoped 
to get out of it. A fellow by the name of Pratt, Timo- 
thy Pratt was his full name, bought it and paid me 
cash on the line. Aecordin’ to Dave Waleott this 
fellow Pratt comes from Arkansas and owns a half 
interest in old man’s Cilchrist’s grain elevator. But 
I wouldn’t take Dave’s word for anythin’ cause he’s 
a good for nothin’ drunk and always will be, and he 
still owes me $9.35 for meals I put out to him, Anyway, 
| hope for old man Gilchrist’s sake that that man 
Pratt knows more about buyin’ grain than he does 
about buyin’ houses ‘cause if he don’t they'll both 
be bunkin’ in the County Poor Farm before you can 
say oe Lewis. 

‘Well, I’m not goin’ to waste any time deseribin’ 
the trip out to Floreeda. The roads were fine, 
pavement all the way, but then that danged ear of 
mine started balkin, in the southern part of Missouri 
and kept it up all the way to Jacksonville. Jaekson- 
ville’s the Capital of Floreeda and as purty a town 
as I’ve ever seen. Anyway, that’s where I got my ear 
repaired and it cost me plenty! 

“When the car was in shape again we started 
to tour Floreeda. Went up and down the West and 
Kast coasts and through the interior. I don’t think 
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there’s a thing we missed in the whole State of Flo- 
reeda. | suppose you know Palm Beach and Miami, 
never saw such big hotels in all my life. One hotel 
had a rug on the main floor that was 117 yards long 
and 56 yards wide. Stepped it off myself, so lL know. 
Believe it or not, eh?”’ 

‘*Well, after we’d taken in all the sights I told 
the wife it was about time we get located. We'd 
spent a heap of money since we left lowa and be- 
sides | was sick of travellin’ and doin’ nothin’. I’m 
one of those guys who has to be doin’ somethin’ con- 
structive or I’m plain miserable. | wish to God more 
people felt the same way as I do, It’d sure be a good 
thing for this country!’’ 

‘‘One mornin’ | asked the wife when we were out 
drivin’ what place «ut of all the places she’d seen 
in Floreeda would she like to settle. [| don’t want 
to settle here, she said, I don’t like Floreeda or no- 
thin’ about it. But you’ve never seen a purtier place 
in your life, I said. They’ve got everthing a person 
wants, sun and the ocean and purty country. That’s 
what you think, she said. But I don’t. I like Guth- 
rie Center and I want to go baek.’’ 

**Well, | was mad as a bull in fly-time. The way 
I felt | could have killed her just as easily as I could 
smash that cup you’re drinkin’ out of. Danged it I 
couldn’t have. But instead I told her everything I 
thought of her and then some. Say, | wish you’d 
been there to hear what I told her. | sure do. Among 
the many things | told her was that if she didn’t 
want to stay in Floreeda with me it was okay and 
that I could build the houses without her help. It’s 
CAaSY for you to talk, she said, ‘cause you’ve got all 
the money. But some of that money is mine. Ilow 
do you figur that? I said. You see | expected her to 
bust out erying’ and I had all my plans made in that 
direction, but when she didn’t I naturalee was upset. 
{t was the first time I could remember that my wife 
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didn’t soften-up; when I bawled her out. Cause all 
them years | worked in that restaurant of your’s, 
she said, you never gave me no money. You got all 
of your livin’ expenses, | said, besides you always 
said you liked cookin’ in the restaurant. Sure, she 
said. | was happy cookin’ but the last two years you 
wouldn’t let me. Listen Katy, I said, I’ve told you 
a hundred times the reason | didn’t want you cookin’ 
in the restaurant was on account of your bad feet 
and because T-didn’t want my own wife to have to 
werk for her own fivin’. That ain’t true, she said, 
‘cause 1 know why you didn’t want me to cook. It 
was on account of you wanted to play around with 
ihe waitresses. | know ‘eause two of ‘em told me 
what you were doin.’ What two? | said, and all the 
time | was rackin’ my brain to think who them twe 
girls could be. | had an idea, see, but | wasn’t quite 
sure. Never mind who they were, she said. You'd 
know ‘em if vou saw ‘em. But it don’t matter to me 
any more. All | want from you is money, ‘cause 
i want to get back to Guthrie Center. You know 
we can’t go back to Guthrie Center, | said. We sold 
everything. lock, stock and barrel. Floreeda’s our 
home now. Will you give me the money or not? she 
said. And | could see that she was plenty serious. 
But even then | didn’t take her serious ‘cause, what 
the hell, | thought | knew her baekwards and for- 
wards so I just. said, sure I'll give you some money. 
llow much? A thousand dollars is all | want, she said. 
That ain’t too much to ask for fifteen years work, is 
it?’’ 


‘*Well, | could see that she was dead in earnest 
and | was purty worried but at the same time | kept 
thinkin’ to myself that if | got her back to that auto 
camp we were stayin’ at I eould soften her up a bit 
and everything would be jake again, so | said okay, 
Katy, I'll give you a thousand but | ain't got it with 
me. I left my travellers checks in the safe at the 
auto camp. So we went back to the auto camp and 
I got my travellers checks out of the safe and then 
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went back to the cabin. | remember she sat down on 
the sofa so I went over and sat on the bed and started 
to sigh, you know, the old aet, and then I started 
talkin’ about our life together and how I’d done a 
lot of things | was sorry for and how everything was 
goin’ to be different for her and me in Floreeda. Then 
I went over and sat beside her and put my arm around 
her and started feelin’ and kissin her but she didn’t 
pay any attention. She just sat there stiff as a hoard 
and all of a sudden she stood up and said—are you 
goin’ to get that thousand dollars or not?’’ 

‘*Well, that made me sorer than ever and I got 
up and told her | was going to the bank to get her 
lousy thousand dollars. I did too. And when I got 
back the wife was waiting on the sofa and she had 
everything that belonged to her packed. I handed 
her the thousand dollars and laid down on the bed. 
1 still had an idea she’d soften up, but she didn’t. 
She just took the money and gave me a funny smile. 
I never saw her look happier and purtier in all my 
life. Danged if you wouldn’t think she was gettin’ 
a man for the fist time instead of losin’ one. And 
when she left the room she didn’t say nothin’ but 
just goodbye Joe and thanks. Can you beat it!”’ 

‘Well, it’s been nearly two years since ¢%° ‘left 
me and I’ve been thinkin’ and thinkin’ and tryin’ to 
figure the whole thing «ut. But I can’t make head 
or tail to it. IT eould understand her leavin’ me if 
she’d caught me in bed with another woman or if 
I’d' beaten her regularlee or half-starved her or some- 
thin’ like that. But I’d been a good husband to that 
woman for fifteen years. And that’s a long time, 
brother, if you happen to ask me!’’ 
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‘‘And the two-houses you were going to buiid?’’ 
| inquired. 


‘‘Oh, them, well, after my wife left I decided 
to enjoy myself for a change. | went down to Palm 
Beach and Miami and had myself a real time. Stay- 
ed at the best hotels like the best of ‘em. I even went 
to Havana—that’s a city in Cuba. Yes, siree, | sure 
did have myself a time. One morning | woke up in 
Miami with a beaut of a hang-over and found out 
that I only had five hundred smackers left out of 
all the tough I’d brought from Guthrie Center and 
I decided to take a little trip to Mexico and then go 
back to Guthrie Center ‘cause 1 could always get 
some one to stake me back there. I always had a yen 
to see Mexico ‘cause my brother told me a lot about 
it. Ile worked down there in the oil fields. Made 
big money, but my brother was a good for nothin’. 
Spent everything he made on women and booze.’’ 


‘Well, after I’d crossed the border I happened 
to stop at this restaurant for supper the first night 
out, and I’ve been here ever since. That was six months 
ago. The lady runnin’ the place didn’t know the first 
thing about the restaurant business, and when | told 
her about my experience in the racket she asked me 
to manage the place, said she only liked the cookin’ 
end of the business anyway. Besides, she don’t speak 
much English and most of her customers are Ameri- 
eans. So I took over the place the followin’ mornin’ 
and I’m glad to say I ain’t doin’ so bad, I’m makin’ 
as much here as I could have made oxt of the the 
houses I was goin’ to build, I’m sure of that.’’ 
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‘*And what hapened to your wife?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, her—well, | heard from friends that she’s 
gettin’ along fine. She opened up a restaurant in 
(iuthrie Center with a woman who used to wait tables 
for me. My wife’s doin, the cookin’ and Mary, that’s 
the woman’s name who used to work for me—she’s 
lookin’ after the business end of it. Kind of funny 
ain’t the way life goes.’’ 

‘Very funny,’’ | replied. 

As | was about to leave the restaurant the »wner 
avd cook entered. She was a dark buxom woman no 
longer young, but still in her prime. I recognized lrer 
by the sexy smile she gave her new manager. 


| Sew The Rio Grande Go Mad... 


Continued from page 16 


was bey-nd the water’s reach, we waded outside, A 
few men were struggling through the water to their 
homes. The water was above our knees there, perhaps 
a foot deep inside the store. As we climbed to the flat 
roof to watch, | felt quite secure. The water might 
rise farther, but everything | owned was four feet 
off the flor. 

It was a false security. The sun was still high 
in the sky, slanting toward the west, when we heard 
the thin, piping cries from the north. My wife caught 
my arm and elung. ‘‘Dios, Dios,’’ she was muttering 

Then | saw it. The north levee had broken, and 
a tide of brown water, the river itself, was gushing 
in from the north. There was nothing gentle about 
this. It pounded toward :ne, filling the street, smash- 
ing at houses, bowling over men. It surged on, wide, 
heavy, a fifthy brown, coming with a brutal roar. I 
heard screams of crazy fear and anguish above it, and 
I saw it carry a man, head down, his legs kicking in 
the air, nearly a block before it dropped him and he 
disappeared. 

My wife crumpled, burying her face against my 
legs, crying. The water ripped by the store and I felt 
the building shake. Just past my corner it spread 
into Juarez Street and hammered into the opposite 
corner buildings like ocean surf. A giant wave slop- 
ped over the building, and dirty spray spattered my 
face. It was truly as when the sea is angry. I stood 
rigid, watching this thing that came down upon ws as 
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if from anrgy gods. Then, when it was much too late, 
| knew finally that we were in great trouble. 

1 don’t know what time Monday afternoon the 
north levee broke. The things | remember were with- 
out time, unconnected and jumbled. Across from me 
a merchant had sandbagged flour sacks in his door- 
way to keep out the low water, The surge batted them 
into the street like marbles, and he ran after them 
and was swept against a building across the street. 
Ile clung there and finally climbed weaklv to its roof. 

The water rose swiftly now, with a wicked cur- 
rent running through the city from north to south, 
eating down houses, sweeping animals and weak swim- 
mers before it. Suddenly my wife elutehed at my 
arm. ‘Dios, José, the piano,’’ she moaned, 

I put my arm around her. It was gone now, the 
secondhand upright piano our children played so well. 
We had paid on it a year, but it was worth it to see 
my wife’s look of pride when her children played. 
Now the water, rushing into our home, was warping 
the wood that held the delicate wires. It would never 
play again. 

The store we stood on shook and trembled as the 
water ate at its foundations. !t will never be strong 
again. | leaned on the brick false front and looked 
down, Sometime before the sun went down I saw 
the first shoe box. 
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It floated gently out of the doors | had left open 
to equalize pressure. 1 watched it come out, meet the 
current and go down the street, and | knew then | 
was ruined. For the water had reached the top of my 
counters and was still rising. Everything | owned 
was on those counters and | watched them float out 
one by one and vanish, and there wasn’t a thing on 
God’s earth I could do. 

Then the adobe houses around me began to fall, 
and | forgot about myself. Adobe is rock-hard clay 
mud, sun baked in blocks, cheap and easy to get and 
so a part of almost every house. Dry adobe will last 
hundreds of years, withstand bullets, fire and violent 
storms, but it cannot withstand solid water. 

lirst the water seeped against them, softening 
them. And then the surging current hit, turning the 
adobe into wet, plastic mud that slowly ate away. 
With a queer groaning noise some of the houses settled 
down like tired animals resting. Others cracked apart 
with a sound like pistol shots. The front walls buckled 
and the roofs sagged down, throwing stress on the 
other walls and they, too, melted, burying furniture, 
animals and sometimes people in a hill of mud. 


. * * 


The sun blazed down in the west and it grew 
dark. The water rose and rose until it was twelve feet 
deep, flush with the top of my store’s high doors. A 
half-mile away, in Colonia Roma, it was eighteen feet 
deep. 

All night I heard anguished, desperate, cries. Once 
I listened in sick terror to an old-man’s voice out 
of the darkness, crying, *‘Help me, help me.’’ L never 
saw him. Then I heard the erack of an adobe house 
and over the flood noise | heard the old-man’s rat- 
tling choke as his head was driven under water, and 
then I heard nothing at all. 

The moon came out, and I watched a woman stand 
in her window to swing out her five children one by 
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one to a tree by the house, and as she started to jump 
herself, one little boy lost his grip and plunged into 
the water. The current swept him away, and she clung 
in the tree, and I can still hear her sereams. She threw 
back her head and shrieked her pleas to her Lord. 
And Ile heard her. As she promised a lifetime of pen- 
ance if her child might be saved, the curreat slammed 
him against a house and hands reached down from the 
roof to seize him. 

An old woman across from me who stayed in her 
house stacked her furniture and climbed on top of it. 
When the water rose until her head was pressed 
against the roof, she batted a hole in it with bleeding 
fsts and sat the night with her head thrust out. 

More than I could have imagined floated by my 
store that night as the water rose. Chairs, tables. 
doors, bits of wood, beds, mattresses, outdoor toilet 
houses, books, once a complete bar from a tavern 
Pigs, chickens, dogs and goats tloated by, some dead, 
some nearly dead. Men swam wearily, choking on the 
filthy water, and I couldn’t help. Onee, crouched on 
a piece of driftwood from the river, a skunk passed, 
spraying his deadly seent in pure terror. 

Rumaldo Cantu Garza, patriarch of an old fami- 
ly and a fine man, lived through the flood in a tree 
near me. I later learned that his family fled, but he 
had been born in his house and he swore he intended 
to die there. Ile nearly did. He hung in that tree all 
night with cramping muscles, and, when he heard his 
big house tumbling down beneath him. he sagged 
against the branches and cried. 

About four-thirty in the morning the flood crest- 
ed at 55.61 feet, and the current stopped pounding 
through Piedras Negras. Then the city was suddenly 
quiet, holding its great load of water to its breast 
and the cries of the injured and drowning were plain 
and pitiful, 

Dawn and the flood broke at once and, as the 
light grew, the water fell. I knew then the worst of 
it all was hearing the cries for help I eould not ans- 
wer. 
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I stayed on my roof in the broiling sun and watch- 
ed the ruin around me as far as | could see. Ilouses 
continued to fall with sharp cracks and curious sigh- 
ing noises as the water running out carried with it 
wails that had stood too much. Across the city I could 
see roofs settling out of sight on other streets. 

The smell that was to become a part of Piedras 
Negras after the flood was already strong. It was 
composed of the slime of the river itself, of flooded 
privies, of rotting food and dead animals. 

Sometime Tuesday afternoon | crawled down from 
the roof, stiff-jointed and heartsick. | waded to the 
door and looked in my little grocery. There was no- 
thing usable. Siggy boxes floated in the water. Shel 
ves still held water-logged crackers, Labels were gone 
from rusting cans. New clothing was soaked end 
filthy. Looking in that door, I understood finally 
what ruin meant. 

Much later, when the water disappeared, I did 
salvage something. Still salable were 150 one-kilo 
packages of lard—and I still owed the man from whom 
I had bought them. 

I turned away from La Liberal, for I could not 








bear to go in then. Without looking at my wife, who 
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I waded down the street, 
turally toward the square. 
On the way I saw Isaac Risa, who is sixty-five and 


stood beside me, going na- 


a toll collector at the International Bridge. He was 
staggering in the knee-deep water and he had a vacant 
stunned look on his face, 

‘*Ah, José, José. I have just seen’’—the vacant 
look returned—‘what is his name, the man who sells 
lemonade in the plaza at fiestas?’’ 

I have known this man perhaps thirty years, but 
I never learned his name. 

‘*T just saw him. He is floating up there with 
his face down. I turned him over—it was he.’’ Sefior 
Risa leaned against the ornate steel fence before his 
sister’s house on Juarez Street, and tears stood in his 
eyes. 

I knew Sefior Risa would soon shake free of shock 
and be smiling and cheerful again. As the waters fell 
and left the full measure of ruin before us, many 
people were in shock. 

Modesto Calderén Garcia stood solemnly in front 
of his El Patio, one of Piedras Negras’ top cabarets, 
a favorite of Americans. Ahead of him was the ter- 
rible task of cleaning and rebuilding before he could 
reopen. Ile was in no hurry to start, and he, like 
everyone here, had a story: 

‘You know I am built on the high road, the le- 
vee itself, only fifty feet from the river. The levee 
did not break here—the water ran over the top. I 
was caught inside, and it came up three feet rapidly, 
and I ran out the back and went over a ten-foot brick 
wall into the next yard. Just ahead was another wall. 
I jumped at it and felt it crumble. 

‘“*T stumbled back, shouting, and the whole wall 
thundered down at my feet, throwing a sheet of mud- 
dy water over me. | remember jumping the tumbled 
bricks and running up the steps to the roof garden of 
Las Cabanitas, next to my place. I stayed there all 
night. 

‘The river was a thing of great power, and the 
little edge of it that came over the levee and down 
our street whipped down the corner building as if it 
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was made of straw. It ripped out two walls—crash— 
and we thought our building was coming down. 

‘‘In the middle of the river I saw a man swim- 
ming. God only knows how he got there—maybe wash- 
ed out from upriver. He swam with strength, but I 
knew he could not make it. Upriver I saw a wooden 
house—maybe five rooms—caught in the main current, 
bobbing and dipping downstream. It was headed for 
the swimmer. 

‘‘The current threw him against a conerete bridge 
pillar and held him there, spread-eagle. He looked 
back and saw the house only yards away, bearing 
down on him like a monster. Clear strong over the 
water’s thunder I heard his scream as he grabbed at 
the smooth concrete and found no hold. 

‘‘The house hit the pillar with a crash we could 
hear plainly, broke in half and went under the brid- 
ge, one side rolling over with its rooms open to the 
sky. I did not see the man again.’’ 

When I left, Modesto Garcia was standing by the 
door of El Patio, regarding the mud. I walked on to 
the north, into the poorer sections. The water was 
gone from the higher ground close to the river, but 
the slime was sometimes knee-deep. I passed a stu- 
dious-looking boy, about twelve, sitting by a stack 
«f flood-soaked books higher than his head. 

Ile was reading one, his lips moving as he peered 
at the damp pages on which ink had run. He looked 
up at me. ‘‘Good day, sir,’’ he said. 

“Good day,’’ I said. 

Past a deep pool of water at an intersection in 
which a fat hog and six dead chiekens lay festering, 
I saw Jesus Garcia Casas just inside the crumpled 
walls of his house. He was digging with a shovel 
toward what he owned below. He told me he stayed 
mside his house until the walls shuddered and then 
he crawled to the roof and rode his house down. Bet 
he was thankful; when the water came his family 
was visiting relatives in Uvalde, Texas. 
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‘*What will you do now, Jesus?"’ | asked gently. Meet 
Ile looked at me oddly, 
‘*Get a job and work, naturally. These times are 


no different. One must still work to eat.’’ He looked Seatla d‘ 
na‘a 


back over his ruined house, and his voice grew stron- 

ger. *‘Then, one day—I do not know when—l will * 
rebuild my house. This is my land, this little corner, favorite 
and it is where | will live. So | must start again.’’ 

I shook hands with him and started back to my 
store, feeling somehow stronger. 

The next day the flood water was gone, Thou- 
sands camped in the open on the hills, later received 
tents and lived on there because they had no homes. 
The road and rail bridges to the United States were 
smashed, but the Red Cross and Salvation Army flew 
in food and blankets for the homeless by a shuttle air- 
lift of private planes from both sides, 

We watched fearfully for a typhoid-fever epide- 
mie in our waterless, slimecovered city. But serum 
flown in stopped it. Late in the week a fire hose was 
rigged to bring a two-inch stream of fresh water at 
fifty pounds’ pressure from Eagle Pass. 

Our city and state officials meanwhile refused > 
to admit the disaster’s size and, probably from a mis- oD 4% aa N N | E 
placed pride, would not ask for help from the Ame- 4 
rican Government, which said it needed a request to x 
act. Then Santiago Riddle, of Piedras Negras, wrote WA LL K |} R 
an open letter to the president of Mexico which a Mon- 
terrey newspaper printed. Santiago said El Presidente SCOTCH W-iSKY 
would have to see for himself, and a week after the 
flood Adolfo Ruiz Cortines arrived and government The drink of fashion the world over 


flood aid started. 
We were slow to start rebuilding, which is our Distributors for the Mexican Republic 


nature. Days after the water fell, the streets were PEDRAGES Y CIA. SUCS. S. de R. L. 
still largely deserted. Individuals dame, picked at Dr. J. M. Vertiz N* 301-3 Mexico. D. F. 
their homes and left, discouraged. Someday the re- 
building—with the millions of pesos and man-hours it 
will take—will be completed. But Mexico will do it er 
her own way—even though it sometimes seems shock 

ingly slow to our neighbors across the river. 
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The water that tore at us didn’t care whom it 
hurt. The first wash from the north smaslied the red- 
light district and drove its painted ladies to the hills. 
And it surged on to the plaza and left Our Lady of 
Guadalupe Church in muddy ruin. 

Our one daily newspaper, Felix Galindo’s V+ 1¢+ 
of the North, was swamped. Manuel Olivares’ huge 
lumberyard floated away. Dr. Rafael Gonzalez Fa- 
rias worked beside day laborers sweeping mud from 
his ruinded elinie. And Dr. Rodrigo Andalon was re- 
pairing his battered clinie when he learned his mother’s 
proud home had collapsed. Rich and poor, good and 
bad, the flood ruined all that it touched. 

Rumors rippled through the city. One said a man 
saw two dozen bodies when workers lifted a dormitory 
roof. I heard of many bodies found in homes, one a 
mother, her baby still at her breast. But even as they 
told the most terrible stories, standing by their ruin- 
ed homes, the people of Piedras Negras showed they 
had mot forgotten how to smile and laugh. Across 
our battered city, as we worked at the heartbreaking 
jobs, jokes and the light, high laugh of thé Mexiean 
were more common than tears. Mexicans like to laugh. 
Being a temperamental people they panicked quickly 

but they were quick to recover. And there were 
stories of heroism to balance the panie. 

Seventeen-year-old Raul Vela del Campo, during 
the height of the flood, swam under a sea of flame 
to rescue a drowning woman. Ilis shoe-merchant fa- 
ther, shaking with rage made good-humored by pride, 
told the story: 

‘Tle is something of a dandy, that one. He swam 
a mile through the flood to rescue his clothes, you see, 
and then started back. A bus had stalled on a street 
ahead, and gasoline washed out and floated. A spark 
from the engine sent a sheet of flame over nearly a 
half block. 

“*On the other side of the fire an old woman drop- 
ped her purse with everything she owned—600 pesos— 
into the water. She jumped in after it, but she could 
not swim. Raul dived and swam under the flames. He 
popped up beside her, grabbed her and dragged her to 
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a building. Then %e swam another mile out of the 
flood to high ground. 

‘Ile is un valiente—but a foolish one.’’ 

There were many foolish oses and many brave 
ones in Piedras Negras. Now the time for that is over. 
Some will start the terrible task of rebuilding from 
nothing, but I do not think I will. The eeonomie chaos 
the flood brought will someday level out, but I have 
only debts left and nothing with which to start again. 

Perhaps later I will change; beg or borrow enough 
to reopen and start to climb toward the small comforts 
a lifetime of work had given me and my family before 
the flood robbed us. I don’t know. If | do, it will be 
people like a nameless man who picked at his howse 
with a shovel who will help me do it. His wife crouch- 
ed over a tiny fire cooking a pot of frijoles for which 
she had waited hours in a rations line. He looked 
at me and smiled. 

‘*It is very bad, is it not, sefior?’’ I said sadly. 

He stared at me. ‘‘Bad, sehor? No—it is good. 


We have life.’’ 


The Tarascans 
Continued from page 12 


world one has to ask, and perhaps not stay for the 
answer. What can I ever know about the Tarasean 
Indians? What do they know about themselves? How 
would they impart it? Would they have started with 
an account of the economic structure of their lives 
and the nature of their work? Would they have talk- 
ed of dances and feast days and rituals, of traditions, 
dreads and beliefs? Would they have mentioned the 
lucky grass-hopper and the she-ass that cannot be 
milked under a new moon, the wicked Saint who let 
them down and the lizard who was somebody's grand- 
father? Would they describe their rhythm of routine 
and exeess, the drinking and knifing that are the joy 
and commonplace of every holiday? The love for their 
children? The full and variegated religious life, that 
happy blend of the more polytheistie aspects of Roman 
Catholicism with private intimations and the fetishes 
of an earlier creed, that ruvs through their days like 
the bloodstream through the body! 
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Is it then a good life? If the good life is to live 
at peace within a pattern and at the same time ex- 
pand awareness and enlarge the world by letting down 
the separations between man and man, the unseen and 
the seen, theirs has at least some of the pote.tialities. 
They are not acquisitive; their interest in power is 
sporadic and slight, their sense of identity undevelop- 
ed; they are not much attached to anything, inelud- 
ing their own lives. They have a feeling for ritual 
and of form, and their intercouse with the deities ap- 
pears to be easy and frequent. They have no craving 
to fill every particle of time with activities and dis- 
tractions, and they show almost too ready a dispo- 
sition to waive the prejudice in favour of two making 
four. Thus they have leisure; freedom from posses- 
sions and that Western thorn, worry; a frame-work 
and a myth. Yet they seem to have made few con- 
nections. They are affectionate to animals but it 
would not occur to them to feed a stray dog. They love, 
but lack sympathy and seem as unconscious of their 
fellows as they are of themselves. Kindliness and de- 
corum are periodically burst by fits of rage and spleen. 
Any mood or piece of demogogy may turn incitement 
If they do not mean to be cruel, their 


to murder. 
results, cruelty. 


callousness is hair-raising and the 
There appears to be something tight-shut about their 
they cher- 


pattern, a sense of ‘‘les jeux sont faits’’; 
—the 


ish the iron, deaf-mute obstinacy of the ignorant 
baby’s always had opium. Our notions of their civili- 
zation are blunt; theirs of ours preposterous. They 
cannot reach out. or be reached through books, and 
the processes and achievements of Western thought 
are equally closed to them. The Inquisition dispensed 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Americas from con- 
formity to dogma, and thus they never became ac- 
quainted with such offshoots of the Aristotelian me- 
thod as would otherwise have come their way through 
the theologians. To educated persons from the West 
this apparent absence of any known form of intelee- 
tval life is always disturbing. ‘‘La betise n’est pas 
mon fort.’’ Yet the Tarasean Indians may draw from 
other sourees. Who cas tell? Is that implied daily 
intimaev with another realitv onlv a naive extension 
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of the life they know? the meditations, brooding over 
slights and wrongs’ the raptures daydreams of beans 
and women, the coutemplation soninolenece? Or is there 
something else? if only they could speak about their 
hours of listlessness and solitude, and disclose the 
vacancies or visions of their stares. 

Is it the best life they could have? lt’ is the life 
they know. It has shaped them and they have helped 
to shape if for centuries. Individuals here and there 
may make a clean break, communities can only mo- 
dify their pattern from within, they cannot step out 
of it. Tzere is no other life, ready-made, waiting for 
the Tarasean Indians. There is, of course, room for 
improvement in their present one. Irrigation, conser- 
vation of rain-water, storage of grain in good years 
against bad, anaesthetics asd pirth-control, jump to 
the mind. How are they to aequire and assimilate 
these useful things with their prerequisites of fore- 
sight technical training and capital expenditure? They 
ean hardly se dropped, gift-package or loan, into their 
pattern of existence without disrupting its balance 
and perhaps its very structure, leaving chaos. The 
Tarasean Indians are no wards. Nobody is anybody’s 
ward. It is easy to poke and prod and throw a bit 
of cheese, but the ant-hill cannot be added to from 
outside. The products of a civilization are its own 
fruits, to graft them as we do, according to the prompt- 
ings of profit or philanthropy, is like putting the 
pudding into the soup in order to make the soup less 
salt. The result is neither soup nor pudding, but a mess. 
In ‘*Black Mischief,’’ the Zoukouyous of the Azanian 
Guards stewed their issue of boots and ate them. Few 
cmiltures have so sturdy a digesiion. 


The Burro and the Jaguar 

Continued from page 13 

seem plausible. I hardly believe he would have the 
imagination to make the story up. He told it with 
the ease that comes from repetition. 

‘*Sefior, | am not surprised that you look doubt- 
ful when I, Manuel Vargas, a common sheep herder, 
claim to have killed a ‘tigre’ single-handed. I some- 
times have difficulty myself. I am sure, Seftor, that 
if 1 were to see another jaguar today | would run 
away as fast as my legs would carry me, but this 
is how it happened. I had my small flock back of 
the big ciénega one afternoon. They were grazing 
in an open space, and I was lying in the shade of a 
sabino, looking up into the sky. 

‘*Suddenly, Sefior, it seemed that I heard or smel- 
led something—I cannot decide which—and I felt the 
hair on the back of my neck come up like on a dog 
when a stranger approaches. I looked to my sheep, 
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and they were grazing quietly. Sheep are not sensi- 
tive animals, Sefior. Suddenly I noticed something 
moving slowly along beneath the little palms near 
the water. It was a great tigre.. The spots on its back 
caught the sunlight as it glided from light to shadow. 
It looked as big as the biggest bull on the ranch. I 
froze to the ground and held my breath. The tigre 
came closer, not making a sound; the sheep still graz- 
ed. I tried to eall, but my mouth wouldn’t open. The 
cat was near the sheep now. All at once I realized 
that it was stalking our pet little ewe, Maria. Her 
mother had died when she was young, and I had 
brought her home for the children to raise. She had 
grown up in the house like a member of the family. 
I couldn’t let the tigre eat Maria. 

‘*Suddenly I became very angry. If it had been 
any other sheep, I might have kept my senses and 
remained hidden; but now I picked up a large rock 
in both hands and got carefully to my feet. The tigre 
was so interested in the sheep by now that it paid 
no attention to me. It had its back to me and was 
creeping steadily toward Maria, who was still peace- 
fully grazing. I thought I would raise the rock and 
throw it, then turn and run as fast as | could, but 
I knew the rock was too heavy to throw that far, so 
I kept getting a little closer. Suddenly the tigre 
sprang. The sheep let out a terrified bleat. That was 
too much for me. I forgot about throwing the rock. 
I rushed up to the cat, which was intent on the bu- 
siness of cutting the sheep’s throat, and raised the 
rock as high as I could. I brought it down with all 
of my stength on the tigre’s head. I heard it crack, 
but I took no chanees. I took up other rocks and 
threw them till the tigre’s head was a mass of blood. 

‘*Maria died, so we ate her. It took me two days 
to find the rest of my flock. Sheep are not very bright 
animals, Sefior. They run in every direction when they 
are frightened.’’ 

The injured burro had listened intently with the 
rest of us. Now it raised its uninjured ear and ambled 
off to nibble. some grass. 

‘Tle will reeover soon,’’ said the old woman as 
she put away her herbs, 
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